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In Your School 
Should Have This 
Moeser Arm Top 


The efficiency of teachers de- 
pends primarily upon the degree 
of intelligent reciprocation they 
meet on the part of their pupils 

And that reciprocation, it has 
been proven, is determined to a re- 
markable degree upon their com- 
fort. 

The tendency of the average 
school desk is to force the pupil to 
twist in the seat—to face the 
light. 

These disadvantages tend to- 
ward the development of Spinal 
Curvature, Defective Eyesight and 
Nervous Disorders. 


Correct Posture 


Also More Comfortable 
and More Convenient 


At a trifling additional cost, the new Desks 
in your present school, or in any new. build- 
ing contemplated, may be equipped with this 


modern Moeser Extended Arm. It obviates all 
necessity for the pupil twisting in the seat; 
affords support for the arm when pupil is fac- 


ing the front, with full support for the back 
when writing Better penmanship is a result, 


with less fatigue and nervous strain 

This feature tends to foster correct posture, 
is more comfortable and convenient, and great- 
ly inereases the usable writing and working 
surface. 

The Moeser Supporting Arm Top can_ be 
nished with any National School Desk. 


fur- 





avai lable 
workin 
Space 


“Best Thing We Have Found’’ 


Superintendent W. J. Hamilton of the Public 
Schools of Oak Park, HL, wrote: 

“The arm rest on the 
that we 


desks is the best thing 


have found to insure correct posture, 


ind the pupils assure us that the seats are more 
comfortable and more convenient for desk work 
through the addition of this 


arm rest. Out 


Board is placing a large order for further it 


stallation of this type of desk.” 


We should like to supply you with complete information on this 
Write us for circulars, etc. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Port Washington, 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


distinct advance in school seating. 


Wisconsin 
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The School of the Future 


By PAUL MONROE 


International Institute, 


HE school of the future will continue some 
of the essential characteristics of schools 
of the past with other features growing 

out of the characteristics peculiar to the age in 
which it exists. The essential feature of any 
school is the perpetual association of an adult 
with children. One cannot think of a school as 
a number of children grouped together for 
purposes conscious or unconscious. Russia, 
which is trying out some radical ideas regard- 
ing schools, has recently ex- 
perienced an unprecedented 
phenomenon regarding 
childhood—that of children, 
numbering perhaps in the 
hundreds of thousands, as- 
sociating themselves for the 
purpose of self-preservation 
and incidentally receiving 
some kind of training. But 
Russia, most tolerant of all 
sorts of ideas destructive of 
those of the past, never 
thought of such groups of 
children as constituting 
“schools,” nor of accepting 
or terming the kind of 
training which these chil- 
dren received as an educa- 
tion. 

In the varying emphases 
which our advanced think- 
ers in education place upon 
the independence of the 
child and his uncontrolled 
and “natural” development, we deceive our- 
selves if we think that the influence of the 
adult or the guidance of the teacher is absent. 
The essential feature of a school is the asso- 
ciation of the adult with children for the pur- 
pose of educating these children. There is no 
reason why we should avoid the use of the 
term “educating them,” for irrespective of the 
extent to which emphasis may be placed upon 
the “natural” development of the child, upon 
his free and untrammeled thought, or upon his 
undirected activity, the scheme of education is 
that of the adult. 

In the present day reaction against the over- 
activity or dominance of the adult over the 
child in the schools of the past, we are in a 
stage of educational thinking and experimenta- 
tion in which the adult has abdicated a large 





Paul Monroe 


Columbia University 


part of the responsibility he has exercised in 
the past. This is particularly true in the home 
education of the child. But, whether such a 
practice can continue in home or in school 
without serious social results is a fair question, 
which even the most radical of all the experi- 
mentors, the Russian, may fail to answer. 

Personally the writer believes that the pres- 
ent reveals, by way of a natural swing of the 
pendulum of thought and practice, an extreme 
movement to the left. Some 
time in the future it may be 
interesting to investigate the 
extent to which this ex- 
treme, in theory or in prac- 
tice in either the home or 
the school, is due to an un- 
willingness to accept respon- 
sibility and to the tendency 
to follow the line of least 
resistance. 

It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, for any age or gen- 
eration to judge itself in re- 
spect to such questions. The 
lack of control of or the in- 
difference to many standards 
of conduct accepted in the 
past, as revealed now by the 
older as well as by the 
younger generation, may be 
due to a schooling in which 
freedom from restraint and 
guidance plays too large a 
part, or it may be due to a 
breakdown of the ideals, and to the inade- 
quacy of controls, on the part of the adults as 
a reaction to the opposite conditions in their 
own experience. The whole disturbing ques- 
tion may safely be left, as in fact it must al- 
ways be left, to the same youthful generation 
to be solved on the basis of its own evaluation 
of experience. 

Shifts of emphasis in moral ideals from 
generation to generation have been too great 
to permit us to suppose that this present em- 
phasis on freedom of child activities from some 
considerable exercise of responsibility on the 
part of the adult can persist without some 
sharp reaction in the future. Such action and 
reaction in truth furnishes the most compre- 
hensive illustration of that rhythm in educa- 
tion which is but one of the many points that 
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the theory of naturalistic education assumes in 
the present. 

The “child centered school” of the early 
twentieth century is not altogether a new idea 
or even a new practice. It has much in com- 
mon with the practice, as well as the theory, 
of both Froebel and Pestolozzi of the early 
eighteenth century, and the theory of Locke of 
the early seventeenth century. 

The efficient school of the future will never 
lose sight of the central position of the child 
in every educational procedure. But we may 
well believe that the school of the future will 
discover more effective ways of relating the ex- 
perience of the adult, as that experience incor- 
porates all the experience of the past, to the 
interests and activities of the child. 

There is a wider gap than usual between the 
ideas and forms of conduct of the youth of to- 
day and traditional ways of thinking and act- 
ing. The considerable number of revolutionary 
applications of science to the every-day conduct 
of life through the auto, the radio, the movie, 
alone would have accomplished this. The har- 
rowing experiences of the great war, demon- 
strations of the incapacity of the adult gen- 
eration in government, and the wide gap be- 
tween professed and pretended ideals and the 
realities of life alone would justify this. But 
a third factor has been the inadequate fusing 
of the experiences of the past with the growing 
child in our “child centered’ schools and in 
the homes characterized by centripetal rather 
than centrifugal forces. 

With the discarding of the old disciplinary 
conception of the value of studies and the re- 
lated theories and school practices, the neces- 
sity arises for the discovery or formulation of 
practices which will properly relate to the 
child’s growth and interests those portions of 
the experience of the past generations that are 
essential or serviceable to stable social evolu- 
tion. This may be necessary, not only for prog- 
ress, but for the very preservation of the social 
structures, unless we are prepared to view with 
equanimity the passing of the forms of social 
organizations, which we have been accustomed 
to view as the highest achievements of man- 
kind, and the acceptance of forms highly 
novel and experimental and, if we may judge 
from the past, highly unstable. 

In this adaptation of forms and_ processes 
and institutional organization of education to 
ever changing combinations of these two great 
factors in education every people may make its 
contribution. 

I have the opportunity of observing the 
school activities of many different peoples. In 
doing so I am impressed with the fact that 


every nation works out some feature of the 
educational process peculiar to itself of both 
local and general value. This statement is valid 
for all peoples including those which we are 
apt to consider most backward educationally. 

In Bulgaria this device exists in school 
management and teacher training: A young 
teacher, graduating from a normal school, is 
given employment for one year by some com- 
munity. If the community is satisfied, the 
teacher may be called for life tenure with a re- 
tirement allowance at the age of retirement 
fixed by general law. Upon entering the school 
permanently, the teacher is assigned a group of 
children for which he assumes responsibility 
throughout the elementary schooling of the 
group. Others may teach the group, but the 
assigned teacher looks after their health, their 
morals, their social contacts and welfare. Dur- 
ing the summer months he accompanies them 
on their travels through their country. The 
custom of using a large portion of the summer 
vacation for familiarizing the school children 
with different parts of their country is again 
one of those significant educational customs 
common to the countries of Eastern Europe. 

In Turkey I found this custom: Each teacher 
requires some member of the class to keep in a 
record book a full account of the activities of 
a given day. This account includes a plan of 
each lesson, an account of those pupils who 
participate, their grading, and the common in- 
terests and activities ot the class. This duty is 
assigned to each member of the class in suc- 
cession. Thus a complete record of the activi- 
ties of the class, an individual record of each 
pupil in his various studies, a record of the 
work accomplished, and a picture of the abil- 
ity of the teacher are kept. 

In Spain I found some schools of an experi- 
mental nature that were making all of their 
textbooks in this manner, each class profiting 
by the efforts of the classes preceding. 

The Mexicans have devised a simple means 
to stimulate artistic creativeness and apprecia- 
tion by opening centers for art studies, allow- 
ing any one to enter, do what he wishes, and 
leave when he wants to do so. There is no 
school requirement whatsoever. The school of- 
fers the assistance and guidance of an art in- 
structor when it is desired, but nothing is un- 
der compulsion. This device has produced as- 
tonishing results and may eventuate in the re- 
covery of the soul of a people submerged in 
ignorance and oppression through many gen- 
erations. 

Enough has been suggested through these 
illustrations to make clear this point: The 
school of the future may discover and use a 
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variety of procedures to facilitate the child’s 
command of experiences of adults in order to 
give meaning and content to his own instinc- 
tive activities and interest. 

This further point is suggested: Those who 
direct and maintain the schools of the future 
may learn, as may the children, from the ex- 
periences both of contemporaries and of prede- 
cessors. Thus the school of the future will seek 


to give equal emphasis to the child center and 
to the environing society. Progress may come 
by balancing and harmonizing the claims of 
each factor, or it may come as in the present 
and past by extreme emphasis now on one fac- 
tor, now on another. The correction in the lat- 
ter case or the stabilizer in the former will be 
furnished by a more wide-spread knowledge of 
the means which various other peoples are us- 
ing to achieve these same ends. 





The Place of the Inspirational in Teaching 


By STEPHEN W. GILMAN 
Emeritus Professor of Business Administration, University of Wisconsin 


N English teacher, after class one day, 
stopped to explain to a student the ori- 
gin of certain English words. One was 

from a Greek root, another French, another 
German. 

A second boy joined the first—then several 
more, until all of the dismissed class of twen- 
ty-seven surrounded the teacher, and, wonder 
of wonders, twenty of them stayed around as 
though set in concrete, for an hour, while the 
enthusiast for English of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury described the way our language was built 
up. His eyes glowed, his ardor was infectious, 
his knowledge profound, his skill marvelous. 

Every one of those students was that day 
late for dinner, but every One was inoculated 
with something that he never had before—a 
taste for philology, a desire to pursue a scien- 
tific study into the origins of our native tongue. 
That was inspirational teaching. 

Is educational equipment to be compared 
with chain store merchandise, or food, or trans- 
portation? 

Should there be any element of inspiration in 
furnishing education any more than in fur- 
nishing supplies at a filling station, pie on the 
lunch counter, or a railroad ticket? 

There are many teachers who say: ‘The fa- 
cilities are here.’ ‘The text books are open.” 
“The goods are ready for delivery.” ‘Come 
and get learning if you want it.” “If you want 
education, all you have to do. is to grab it.” 
“If you do not want it, keep away.” “It’s not 
our business to shoe-horn education into stu- 
dents, nor give them any intellectual hypo- 
dermic shot of inspiration, nor use any blow- 
torches to inflame them, nor furnish inspira- 
tional sugar and cream to make the educational 
dish more palatable.” 

In “selling” education, as in selling any- 
thing else, there are variou$ methods, adapted 


to various customers. If I am hungry, I may 
visit an automat, put down my coins and get 
my food, with no accompaniment of salesman- 
ship features. If I wish to visit Boston and am 
clearly destined there, no inspirational or imag- 
inative observations are required, only the 
shoving of my money through the window and 
grabbing my ticket. 

Is educational equipment to be handled the 
same way? 

There are students in any school so deter- 
mined as to what they want, so clear in their 
purpose, that any so-called “inspirational” 
methods for whetting the educational appetite 
are unnecessary. There are some who “make 
their own music,” who revive or renew their 
own batteries, who egg themselves on and whip 
themselves into the race, so that no salesman- 
ship is required. 

One cannot imagine Abraham Lincoln being 
made more anxious to acquire a legal education 
by any prairie-fire advertising. When he read 
law by the pine knot fire, he was law-hungry, 
and any lurid, inflamed, and passionate appeal 
would have been surplusage. Even mild en- 
couragement would have been misplaced. Few 
of us have the Abe Lincoln zeal, and not all 
are wild for knowledge. 

When about 16, 1 walked up the Hill with 
several farm and city boys to see about enter- 
ing the University. We all had a friendly wel- 
come from a wonderful teacher. There might 
have been twenty who never forgot the thrill 
of the great Greek professor's welcome. 

We came under the spell of a great humanist 
with something in him. What was it? No one 
can tell with definiteness, but Newell Dwight 
Hillis had it, the gifted Dr. Gansaulus had ic, 
our own Dr. John Bascom had it, Theodore 
Roosevelt had it, Charles Schawb has it, the 
greatest football coaches have it, the greatest 
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military leaders have it, innumerable town and 
country teachers of the past had it, some yet 
teaching have it. 

One or two of that country boy crowd in 
front of what is now Bascom Hall did not need 
the touch on the shoulder, the wonder-working 
personality of the exploiter of education. One 
or two of the group may have sneered at the 
human touch and adopted a severe, superior 
intellectual attitude. The one or two out of 
twenty did not need the inspirational note; the 
eighteen or nineteen did. 

Those of us who survive have cherished the 
attitude, manner, and very words—the inspira- 
tional element—of the teacher who lit the fire 
and, with wonderful skill adapted to each, 
fanned the flickering flame of desire. Some- 
thing had happened to us. We didn’t know 
what. I hardly know, now, but we do know 
that, when anyone sneers at the inspirational 
in education, we are sorry. 

“Inspirational” is badly overused, much 
overworked. It means something different to 
each of us. It doesn’t mean to be slushy or 
tearful or sentimental. It doesn’t mean evan- 
gelistic talking or emotional sermonizing. 

The inspiring Bascom was always sane, al- 
ways scholarly, always controlled by logic and 
reason, always a mighty educational force. If 
to be inspirational means a flavor of the back- 
slapper or glad-handler, Dr. Bascom did not 
qualify. Even the long silences in his company 
we thought were periods of great inspiration. 

The boys working with him in replanting 
trees on the campus between North Hall and 
Park Street, bringing water, shoveling in the 
dirt, holding the small trees while the great 
teacher tamped in, felt something we called 
“inspiration.” Every word from that great 
president was a keepsake, every phrase a me- 
mento, every bit of philosophy a gem to treas- 
ure and repeat to our home folks at the farm. 

Most of us need inspiration; few can fight 
or run or win without it. Even the rural com- 
munities caught the spirit of President Bascom. 
He was a great and learned man while they 
were ordinary farm folks; yet he made them 
like him. He said things and did things to 
draw them out and to inspire reading and 
thinking. He did something akin to University 
Extension work all over the state, unadvertised, 
and then unappreciated, but he started educa- 
tional desire in country school houses, in vil- 
lage churches, and around farmers’ base-burn- 
ing stoves in winter evenings. 

In villages and cities everywhere are retired 
teachers for whom the people, former students, 
have a feeling akin to reverence, teachers who 
dug in under the caked-over surface or outer 


crust and found something latent and brought 
it forth. 

There are men and women we meet daily 
who disclose to us that these teachers have re- 
leased something in them, and by some ani- 
mating word or act have encouraged effort. 

There is an intellectual spring in youth which 
an educator is trying to release. The process in- 
volves, for want of a better word, “inspiration.” 

Someone can make another see a great light 
and take a great start and tune up the human 
machinery into running order so that he takes 
himself in hand for cultivation. This someone 
is an inspiring teacher. 

Someone can get another to see that from 
people worth-while they can pick some charm, 
some gloriously successful weapon of person- 
ality, and some irresistible moral force. This 
someone is an inspiring teacher. 

Someone can get another to believe that edu- 
cated people and the great books of the world 
are gold mines, that it is quality in words that 
really counts, that supremacy comes this way 
only, and that without the cultivation of these 
the future is barren, and that intellectually they 
are marching to the scrap heap. Such a wonder 
worker uses inspiration. 

Some of us have the great fortune to revisit 
rooms where are shown the portraits of great 
teachers, and we pace up and down before 
these paintings, wondering at the power, very 
subtly exercised long ago, of influencing our 
lives and encouraging us to speak our thoughts. 
We pause before the painting of each great 
leader and seek to pull the secret from the 
honored face; we almost cry out “What was the 
secret of your dominance?” “What did you do 
to me?” We seek the hydraulic persistence of 
these masters of inspiration power; we seek the 
secret of their invincible skill in touching the 
right button, in playing on the right string, and 
in transferring some grain of radium to us; 
we seck the secret of making the human “‘con- 
nection,” of putting the youthful machine “in 
gear,” and of drawing down the educational 
lightning for our electrification; we long to 
know the tools they use, the brain and heart 
technique of their well-bred, noiseless move- 
ments to build something in us or stir some- 
thing in us—worth while. 

Inspiration to me means what I have te- 
ceived as a compelling, dominating influence 
from many people. 

It means spiritual uplift, too, as the result 
of some sovereign wielding a gleaming sword, 
not as a weapon—leaving not a scar—but as 
something of knighthood, a charm, a wonder- 
ful impulse, an irrtsistible combination of force. 
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Transient Teachers and Stepping Stones 


By WELLINGTON HARMON 


Former Teacher in 


F the sentiment freely voiced in fraternity 

and sorority gatherings forms a fair criterion 

of mass opinion, then it must be accepted as 
fact that teaching is looked upon as a means to 
an end instead of an end in itself. The practice 
among college and university graduates of re- 
garding the teaching profession as a mere step- 
ping stone by which 


Wisconsin Schools 


teaching as a stepping stone to something else. 
The use of such a plan, from the standpoint of 
both the profession and the teacher, is based 
upon a fallacy that is more than pathetic—it is 

criminal. 
Fundamentally, the wilful pursuit of such 
tactics is unfair to the profession. The insouci- 
ance with which the 





they hope to enter some 
other vocation is detri- 
mental to the best in- 
terests of the profession 
and, unfortunately, to 
their own as well. The 
reasoning might well be 
characterized as a ‘‘pa- 
thetic fallacy’; false 
values have been at- 
tached to teaching as a 
stepping stone. 
Perhaps this is due to 
the prevailing prejudice 
that bars pedagogy 
from the category of 
accepted professions 
such as medicine, den- 
tistry, and law. The ex- 
istence of this impres- 
sion was even more 
definitely established in 
my mind by the results 
of a questionnaire that 
was circulated among 





I Love to Teach 


DO not know that I could 

make entirely clear to an 
outsider the pleasure I have in 
teaching. I had rather earn 
my living by teaching than in 
any other way. In my mind, 
teaching is not merely a life 
work, a profession, an occupa- 
tion, a struggle; it is a pas- 
sion. I love to teach. 

I love to teach as a painter 
loves to paint, as a musician 
loves to play, as a singer loves 
to sing, as a strong man re- 
joices to run a race. ‘Teach- 
ing is an art—an art so great 
and so difficult to master that 
a man or woman can spend a 
long life at it without realiz- 
ing much more than his limita- 
tions and mistakes, and his 
distance from the ideal. 

But the main aim of my 
happy days has been to be- 
come a good teacher, just as 
every architect and every pro- 
fessional poet strives toward 


purely mercenary re- 
gard their pedagogical 
duties is proof of that. 
A coldly calculating 
chase after cash be- 
comes the principal rea- 
son for the selection of 
teaching as a temporary 
vocation. The posses- 
sion of money is a 
great blessing; the less 
one has of it the greater 
the blessing appears to 
be. Hence, the pursuit 
of wealth is honorable, 
provided, however, that 
its acquisition is the re- 
sult of a fair exchange 
of value for value re- 
ceived. 

The profession suf- 
fers as a direct result. 
The temporary teachers 
become willing para- 
sites, satisfied to exert 


the students of the 
graduating class of 
which I was a member. 


perfection. 





—William Lyon Phelps 


| a minimum of effort. 
| To them Monday is al- 
| ways blue; there is a 














One of the questions 
asked was: What voca- 
tion do you expect to follow? Only two per 
cent elected the teaching profession. Another 
part of the same questionnaire, however, con- 
tained this significant inquiry: What do you 
plan to do next year? Forty-seven per cent of 
the graduates planned to teach. 

The resultant data are not above question 
since a large proportion of the women have a 
definite reason for teaching but a year or two, 
and consequently, could not be expected to re- 
gard pedagogy as a profession. The cold- 
blooded fact established by the questionnaire is 
nevertheless the same: forty-seven per cent of 
all the members of the class planned to use 


gradual diminuendo in 
the blues refrain during 
the next two days; the crescendo reaches a 
climax on Friday afternoon. The slow hand of 
the clock—a constant source of despair and 
disgust—is studied with more intensity than 
the subject for class discussion. When such 
teachers are questioned as to their future plans 
they will invariably respond that they intend to 
serve a year or two in the teaching profession 
after the manner of those discussing a sixty 
day sentence of solitary confinement on a bread 
and water menu. 

To expect the teacher inspired by such 
thoughts to produce anything of creative or 
lasting value is to expect the improbable, and, 
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so it would appear to me, the impossible. It is 
true that many subsequently develop a liking 
for the profession, change their viewpoint, and 
become excellent instructors. But the surrepti- 
tious slander of the dissatisfied transient teacher 
and ex-teacher continues to hamper pedagogy 
in its struggle for recognition as a profession. 

The “two or three year’ teachers are a li- 
ability not only to the profession but to them- 
selves. Again, perhaps, we should include the 
women as well as the men. Some decided to 
teach for a few years to earn money to pay 
off college bills; some selected pedagogy as a 
last resort when other jobs failed to material- 
ize; some argued that a year or two of teach- 
ing experience would be of real value. 

The argument, for instance, that the experi- 
ence would be of use in some other profession 
is without foundation in fact. I recently ap- 
plied for a job in the advertising department 
of a large and nationally known company. Mr. 
Smith, the courteous employment manager, jot- 
ted down information concerning my age, na- 
tionality, religion, degree of education, major 
branch of learning, and personal hobbies and 
interests. When I added that I had also taught 
school for a time, he appeared interested, but 
it was significant that he added nothing to my 
list of qualifications. My value, it seemed, had 
not been enhanced by a side venture in the 
fields of education. 

Mr. Smith made it plain that I would have 
to begin at the bottom. The pay would be less, 
much less than that to which I had become ac- 
customed. I soon decided that my new job was 
“not so hot.” The school day had closed at 
four o'clock in the afternoon; the office did 
not close until five. Saturday had been a day 
ot rest; it now meant a half day of work. My 
salary as a teacher had permitted luxuries; my 
new salary barely covered my bills. I had be- 
come accustomed to frequent vacations; my 
new job meant six days of work, week after 
week, month after month. 

Becoming accustomed to a new order of 
things is, at best, a most disagreeable adven- 
ture. Dissatisfaction and disappointment will 
invariably accompany a new beginning, and it 
might be well to add that the longer the period 
of teaching the keener will be the disappoint- 
ment. 

It is easy to adjust the plane of living from 
time to time as a steadily increasing salary pro- 
vides more of the necessities and luxuries of 
life. The change has been accomplished by 
easy stages and has been marked by a steady 
rise to higher and higher planes. A reversal of 
that process, especially if the drop is pro- 
nounced and abrupt, is not nearly so pleasant. 


Years of conscientious effort in the new ven- 
ture will undoubtedly produce its reward. In 
the exigencies of the present, however, the re- 
ward is apt to appear vague, distant, and ques- 
tionable. 

In addition to the fact that a delay will only 
make a contemplated change more difficult, 
there is the danger that one may finally become 
the unwilling and permanently unsatisfied but 
helpless victim of the so-called “rut.’’ Mar- 
riage, family ties, and responsibilities have 
made a change impossible. The belief that he 
would have been a success in such-and-such a 
profession “if” he had had a chance to try it 
will always be a source of chronic discontent. 
His sympathy for himself and his lost cause 
will amplify his troubles to screen grid pro- 
portions. It is barely possible that a year’s work 
in the vocation of his dreams might have con- 
vinced him that success is an elusive thing and 
that success in big business is not always the 
measure of a man’s ability. The individual who 
jumps from one vocation to another is just a 
rolling stone. 

Another apparent difficulty is that the first 
vocation draws heavily on youth’s enthusiasm 
and initiative. The collegian brings with him 
the carefree, happy-go-lucky spirit of the 
campus. This spirit acts as the Houdaille by 
which many of life’s first shocks in the business 
world are absorbed. Why sacrifice this enthusi- 
asm to a vocation that is to serve merely as a 
passing fancy? 

The mortality rate on enthusiasm is particu- 
larly high in the teaching profession. It is the 
new teacher who devotes many hours to extra- 
class activities to the detriment of his or her 
regular class work. The seasoned veteran of 
several years of teaching has learned his lesson 
well; he knows that if his major duty is well 
taken care of he need fear no adverse criticism. 

The promotion of vocational guidance as an 
integral part of the educational program of our 
secondary schools may solve the problem. The 
difficulty here, however, concerns those who 
have selected the vocation they wish to follow, 
but who, because of various reasons, elect to 
teach for a year or so before embarking upon 
the more hazardous venture in which their in- 
terest happens to be centralized. 

Thus, they become part-time parasites upon 
the profession of pedagogy, and at the same 
time imperil their chosen careers by expecting 
teaching experience to aid them. in a new and 
unrelated business. Their reasoning is based 
upon a fallacy that, from the standpoint of the 
individual concerned, is pathetic, but which in 
an even greater measure is dangerous to the 
well-being of the teaching profession. 
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Anent the Retirement System 


By ALBERT TRATHEN 
Director of Investments, State Annuity and Investment Board 


HILE there are eight different funds 
under the control of the State An- 
nuity and Investment Board, the in- 

vestments of the Teachers’ Retirement System 
are eighty-five per cent of the total. This fund 
now has nearly eighteen millions of dollars in- 
vested and the assets are increasing more than 
two million dollars each year. The deductions 
from teachers’ salaries, interest on investments 
and the state deposits, obtained from the sur- 
tax on incomes, less the withdrawals, death 
benefits, refunds and annuities, make up this 
annual increase. So The Teachers’ Retirement 
System of the State of Wisconsin has reached 
the growth where it is no longer a mere trust 
fund but has the proportions of an insurance 
company. It has accounts with twenty thou- 
sand teachers. Twenty-four people are em- 
ployed to take care of the vast amount of de- 
tail that the nature of the work involves. 

Much has been said about the nature of the 
investments and the losses that have been and 
that will be sustained. There has been a feel- 
ing of discontent which all will admit. Per- 
haps this was due to the publicity given when 
the question was up before the legislature to 
combine the duties of investing all the trust 
funds of the state under the direction of one 
board. Or it may be that the decline in farm 
values and the revision of security prices in 
general brought about the criticism. So it was 
natural for the newly organized board to want 
a careful analysis of both the bonds and the 
real estate loans. The results of that study have 
been very gratifying and this opportunity to 
pass along the information is welcomed. 

A list of all the bonds owned, other than 
Wisconsin municipals or the real estate bonds, 
was submitted to one of the leading and best 
known investors’ services for a report. Their 
analysis resulted in an almost complete ap- 
proval of the bonds. In only two instances were 
recommendations made to dispose of bonds be- 
cause they did not qualify. That report veri- 
fied the sound judgment used and careful selec- 
tion made by former boards. 

But that report did not quite satisfy. The 
best known investment counsels have made mis- 
takes. Twice during the past decade gross er- 
rors have been made by statisticians and econ- 
omists. So an exhaustive comparison of the in- 
vestments of the Retirement System with the 
securities of twenty-five of the larger insurance 


companies was made. Insurance companies have 
long been known to be the most conservative 
and scrutinizing bond buyers. Their vast re- 
sources permit the employment of a staff of 
engineers, statisticians, and experts whose in- 
vestigations cover every detail. In this way they 
are enabled to avoid a great many losses and 
the securities purchased stand almost every test. 
Again the results were better than anticipated. 
The percentage of real estate bonds held was 
a little in excess of the average of the insur- 
ance companies but that of utility companies 
was about the same. The fund was high on 
municipal bonds and low on railroad bonds 
but combining the two the percentage was 
nearly equal. The average rate of interest is 
about the same whether standard railroad bonds 
or good municipals are bought and since Wis- 
consin municipal bonds have not less than 
twenty dollars of assessed value for every dol- 
lar issued, they are given preference over rail- 
road issues. 

What about the real estate mortgage bonds 
and farm loans? Here, too, the situation is not 
what it is generally supposed to be. It is un- 
fortunate, of course, that bonds, secured by 
mortgages on real estate that had inflated values, 
were purchased. There will be losses. But the 
judgment used in making these purchases was 
not inferior to that shown by the leading bank- 
ers of the state. The two largest banks in Wis- 
consin bought the same bonds. Individuals 
traded large blocks of Liberty bonds for Joint 
Stock Land Bank bonds and did so on the sug- 
gestion of well known financial advisers. Con- 
ditions at that time were favorable to farming 
and the drastic changes since then were entirely 
unexpected. If losses could always be foreseen 
and avoided, the investing of money would be 
a most pleasant task. So all we can do is to 
get out of these bonds as much as it is pos- 
sible according to present day values. 

This fund has over eight millions of dollars 
invested in first mortgages on thirteen hundred 
Wisconsin farms. A few of these will not be 
paid and the mortgages must be foreclosed. 
Some will be slow and it will take a long time 
for the borrowers to pay off.the loans. How- 
ever, all but a small per cent of these farm 


loans are first class. The interest and annual: 


payments on principal are being paid promptly. 
Again studies have been made by comparisons. 
We find some insurance companies and large 
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lenders of money on mortgages have farm op- 
erating departments, which means that they 
have had to take over a lot of farms on which 
they had mortgages. The average bank or loan 
association has a much larger proportion of its 
assets tied up in poor mortgages than this fund 
has. The same conditions prevailed when the 
first loans were made from this fund on farms 
as obtained at the time the real estate bonds 
were purchased as referred to above. 

The question has been asked if there will be 
any change in policy regarding investments. 
No change is contemplated except maybe closer 
scrutiny and added standards. Safety of princi- 
pal will be preferred to interest yield. There 
will be definite requirements that must be met. 
Farm loans will be made when the security is 
ample and the board is satisfied that the ap- 
plicants can and will systematically reduce the 
loans as well as pay the interest. An effort will 
be made to re-inspect all farms on which loans 
are now held and have further inspections every 
two years. Delinquency will be watched closely. 
Securities will be sold if they can be replaced 
advantageously. An adequate reserve for losses 


will be maintained but not so large that it will 
unnecessarily reduce the earnings that should 
go to the members, especially those who are 
older. No promises of increased interest earn- 
ings are made. The return will be the highest 
that can be obtained consistent with good man- 
agement and sound business principles. 

Our purpose is not to state that there is no 
cause for apprehension. Rather do we desire 
to strengthen the confidence of the teachers of 
Wisconsin in a system that has been devised 
for their benefit. Much can be done to allay 
possible criticism by first becoming familiar 
yourselves with the law. Keep advised regard- 
ing your own deposits and what the state has 
added to those deposits. Write for your annual 
statement. Your requests for information are 
welcomed and your co-operation in our ef- 
fort to keep you fully informed will be ap- 
preciated. We hope to eventually find a way to 
send to all members annual statements of their 
accounts. But until that can be brought about 
the present arrangement of sending statements 
only on request will have to be continued. 





Class Instruction In Piano 


By EpirH W. LIGHTNER 
Report of “Melody Way” system in Fox Lake Public School 


TENDENCY toward class piano instruc- 

tion is sweeping over the country. Music, 

for a long period, has been enjoyed by 
the classes and denied to the masses, due prob- 
ably to the expense of musical training and 
musical instruments. The phonograph and radio 
have created a musical environment, and par- 
ticipation in musical pursuits is now more uni- 
versally desired. 

The idea of class instruction in piano is not 
new. In 1867 there were free musical classes in 
St. Petersburg, referred to by Remski-Korsakoff 
in his book “My Musical Life.’ Liszt, Chopin, 
and Leschetizky taught advanced pupils in 
classes. 

Giles W. Brown, Superintendent of the Fox 
Lake public school, was one of the first edu- 
cators in this part of the state to incorporate 
class piano instruction in the grade school cur- 
riculum. After carefully studying the musical 
needs of the community Mr. Brown decided to 
use the “Melody Way” system of piano instruc- 
tion and secured Mrs. Henry Harder of Beaver 
Dam as instructress. 

Superintendent Brown feels that if class in- 
struction does no more than locate talent it will 





be more than justified. The economic advan- 
tage of class piano instruction lies in the fact 
that twenty children can be taught at the cost 
of one individual lesson. Moreover, group in- 
terest begets individual interest, and mass en- 
thusiasm kindles personal enthusiasm. All 
phases of music, its rhythmic, melodic and har- 
monic vocabulary, its terminology, signs and 
symbols, can be taught more effectively and 
economically to groups than to individuals. 
Friendly competition stimulates application and 
practice. 

The sixty-six pupils who are studying piano 
are divided into six classes. They receive one 
forty minute lesson a week. After the first 
three months of instruction, Superintendent 
Brown sent the parents of the music pupils a 
questionnaire on the Melody Way. He was 
pleased with the results. The parents of ninety- 
eight per cent of the pupils said that they were 
satisfied with their child’s progress in music. 
Ninety-one per cent answered that their child 
or children practiced daily and ninety-five per 
cent promised their hearty cooperation with the 
Melody Way. 
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College of Education Voted By U. W. 


New Arrangement will bring together all factors 
in teacher training in the University 


COLLEGE of Education in the Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin came closer to a reality 

when the faculty of the College of Let- 
ters and Science, at its meeting on February 17, 
voted to establish a coordinate School of Edu- 
cation on the same basis as other undergraduate 
schools in the University. At the present time 
the School of Education is a division of the 
College of Letters and Science. Under the new 
plan the School will be withdrawn and created 
as an equal unit, which will embrace all of the 
under-graduate courses in education including 
the Wisconsin high school. 

The action of the faculty of the College of 
Letters and Science must be approved by the 
faculty of the College of Agriculture and the 
Board of Regents before the School can become 
a reality. 

The faculty of the School will be comprised 
of members of the staff of the present School 
of Education and faculty members in other de- 
partments whose courses come within the scope 
of teacher training. The School will be author- 
ized to grant the Bachelor of Arts degree in 
Education. It will have complete jurisdiction 
over the under-graduate preparation of teachers 
by merging the various agencies and under- 
graduate courses of teacher preparation in the 
University. It will take its place on the same 
basis as the College of Letters and Science, the 
College of Engineering, the College of Agricul- 
ture, and Law School, the Medical School, and 
the Library School. 

The reorganization, which is regarded as one 
of the most significant steps that has been taken 
by the faculty of the University in recent years, 
will, it is believed, contribute materially to the 
program of teacher training in the state. The 
action of the faculty culminates a long period 
of discussion dating back to 1921 when the 
matter was considered at the annual meeting 
of city superintendents in Fond du Lac. In 
1925 the City Superintendents association filed 
a report with the Board of Regents, requesting 
that consideration be given to improving the 
training of teachers. The Board of Visitors of 
the University endorsed the report of the City 
Superintendents, and, following a survey of 
practices in other schools, presented an ex- 
tensive report recommending measures which, 
in their opinion, would increase the efficiency 
of teacher training. Supplementary reports 
were made by the Board of Visitors and the 


movement at various times has been endorsed 
by the City Superintendents association, the 
County Superintendents association, Teacher 
Training College presidents, the Teacher Train- 
ing Council and the Representative Assembly 
of the Wisconsin Teachers association, and by 
other educational groups. While improvements 
have been brought about, it is believed that the 
action of the faculty at its recent meeting is a 
final step that will place the University of Wis- 
consin in the front rank in the important mat- 
ter of training teachers, as it is in the front 
rank in other lines of educational effort. 

In connection with the above development 
the report on teacher training made before the 
Representative Assembly of the W. T. A. at its 
November meeting by Mr. C. J. Anderson, 
head of the new school, will prove interesting. 


Some Suggestions for the Development of a State 
Program of Teacher Training 


1. The function of teacher training is a state re- 
sponsibility. Teacher training institutions are es- 
tablished primarily to supply the teacher demand 
of the state and to give an opportunity for young 
people to prepare for teaching, but not necessarily 
to give training to all who wish to take up teach- 
ing as a vocation. 


2. The student body of a teacher training institution 
should be a selected group. 


3. The ultimate aim of teacher training should be 
the development of a self directing teacher. 


4, The total task of teacher training includes: 

a. The selection of candidates for training. 

b. The guidance of the candidate as he chooses 
the details of the course he is to pursue. 

c. The selection, teaching, and administration of 
the curricula which constitute the professional 
program of the school. This includes consid- 
eration of those courses which are usually des- 
ignated as academic as well as those which are 
called professional. 

d. The placement of the teacher after he has com- 
pleted his institutional training. 

e. The follow-up and continued training in serv- 
ice, which will insure the continued growth of 
the teacher after graduation. 

f, The promotion of advanced professional study. 

5. Since most studies relating to factors predictive 
of teaching success point to the relatively high 
position of practice teaching, no teacher training 
program should be acceptable to the teachers of 
the state which does not provide for a well de- 
veloped plan of apprenticeship: teaching participa- 
tion, or practice teaching, which will induct the 
candidate into teaching situations as a part of 
the institutional teacher training program. 


6. We have come to realize that the educational 
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task and the responsibility of the elementary 
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teacher is at least fully as great as that of the 
teacher in the secondary school. Equal standards 
of scholarship and professional training should be 
maintained for them. The acceptance of this prin- 
ciple involves the recognition of a four-year cur- 
riculum as an acceptable minimum for elementary 
as well as for secondary school teachers. 

Teacher training is not a fixed, static, procedure. 
Neither teachers nor those responsible for their 
training can afford to crystallize curricula, methods, 
devices, teacher training programs, or philosophies. 
The establishment and maintenance of an intellec- 
tual and human curiosity, an inquiring mind, and a 
learning attitude are essential to the growing teacher 
and to those responsible for teacher training. 

Wisconsin teachers and teacher trainers should con- 
stantly scrutinize their work with a challenging at- 
titude. Some of the important problems for imme- 
diate exact study are: 

a. To determine the personality traits, intelligence 
or scholarship levels, or other factors predictive of 
teaching success in order that we may take advan- 
tage of any proven means of distinguishing aptitude 
for teaching in the selection of candidates for teacher 
training. 

b. To develop a system of wise guidance both to 
help the candidate while he is dealing with the 
problem of vocational choice, and to assist him in 
the analysis necessary to determine the particular 
phase of teaching for which he is best suited. 

c. To determine some basis for the relative 
amounts of emphasis in the teacher training program 
to be placed upon the so-called “device aspects” of 
teacher training and upon the philosophy of educa- 
tion, basic laws of learning, and scientific aspects of 
education. 


d. To study teacher training curricula for the vari- 
ous types of teaching service, to assess their value 
in terms of present day teaching problems to pro- 
vide criteria and procedures for the constant evalua- 
tion and reconstruction of such teacher training cur- 
ricula. 

e. To determine the character and scope of the 
“follow up’ service which should be provided for 
all graduates of Wisconsin Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions. 

f. To indicate the general educational service 
which teacher training institutions can and should 
render to the public schools of the state. 

g. To make annual studies of the supply and de- 
mand for teachers in the state. 

Some of this work is already under way. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation authorized the president to appoint a Teacher 
Training Council to act until this meeting of the 
delegate assembly. This council is made up of repre- 
sentatives of the State Teachers Colleges, the School 
of Education of the University, the private colleges, 
the State Department of Public Instruction, the 
County Rural Normal Schools, elementary teachers, 
high school teachers, principals, city and county su- 
perintendents, and your secretary acting for the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association. 

This council has had several meetings and has 
initiated some of the investigations mentioned above. 
Speaking for the council at this time I wish to rec- 
ommend that the Delegate Assembly authorize the 
continuance of the work of the council; that the 
council be requested to render reports of progress 
from time to time; and that this Delegate Assembly 
instruct the council to develop for its consideration 
a state program of teacher training. 





Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin 


(See cover design) 


ASCOM hall, the beautiful and majestic 
main hall of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, stands at the summit of the highest 

knoll of the immediate vicinity in the Four 
Lakes region. Before it spreads the panorama 
of Lincoln terrace, sloping gently to the street 
two blocks below and bordered on both sides 
by great elms shading other university build- 
ings hiding behind their foliage, and beyond, 
the city of Madison, the stately dome of Wis- 
consin’s capitol, and the surrounding lakes. 

In the early days, even before the site was 
selected for the university, the knoll was known: 
as College Hill. It is still referred to by the 
students as “The Hill,” but the campus before 
Bascom hall is today known as Lincoln ter- 
race. It gets that name from the great bronze 
statue of Abraham Lincoln which stands before 
the entrance to the building. 

Bascom hall, or Main hall as it was formerly 
known, was the third university building to be 
constructed. It was completed in 1859. It was 
of the Roman Doric Style of architecture with 
three arched entrances and massive pillars, 


“combining beauty of outline with conveni- 
ence of internal arrangement.” 

Many changes were made in the building 
during the next half century. A new portico, a 
new dome, and a south wing as large as the 
original building were added in 1897-1899. 
The north wing, a replica of the south, was 
built in 1905. On October 10, 1916, the dome 
was burned and was replaced by the present 
structure. In 1928-1929 another large wing 
was added back of the south wing to make 
room for the ever increasing enrollment in the 
university. 

During the passing of years Nature has 
added her touch to the structural beauties of 
the building. Ivy vines have crept up over 
large sections and in many places have prac- 
tically covered the windows. 

Bascom hall, as it stands today, and even as 
it stood seventy years ago, is a monument to 
the hopes, the desires, and the accomplishments 
of the people of Wisconsin in the building of 
an educational institution of which they can be 
justly proud. 
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The Stevens Point School for the Deaf 


Students go on to Public High School 


HEE hundred ninety children who have 

never heard the human voice or the 

sound of music, or who through illness 
or other mistfortune have been deprived of 
their sense of hearing, are being taught in 
twenty public schools in 
Wisconsin. One of the 
schools is located in the 
city of Stevens Point. In it 
is a happy family of six- 
teen earnest school chil- 
dren, living in wonder- 
ment at the new world as 
it is unfolded to them 
each day. Not the least 
contributor to the happi- 
ness and contentment of 
the little group is Mrs. 
Blanche Argyle Ball, principal, through whose 
efforts the environment of the schools is that 
of a natural, happy home. ‘We consider it our 
privilege to give to our little deaf friends the 
power to share everything with the rest of the 
world through the lessons we teach them, and 
through the beauty of a well ordered home 
life,” says Mrs. Ball. And this is the principle 
which motivates her extraordinary efforts 
toward loving guidance and happy leadership 
of her youthful proteges. 











Ernest W. Becraft 


In the past seven years, six pupils have been 
graduated from the eighth grade of the school 
for the deaf. Two of these 
graduates are continuing 
their work in high school 
with hearing pupils. One 
of them, Ernest W. Be- 
craft, will graduate with 
the 1930 class, and an- 
other, Poline Kubisiak, is 
a member of the sopho- 
more class, and at the 
present time is leading the 
honor roll for that class. 
Another deaf boy studies 
art and manual training in high school, and a 
deaf girl is specializing in domestic science. 

Ernest Becraft completed his high school 
course with grades above the average of the 
class. He has studied science and manual arts, 
and he has shown considerable talent in art 
work. He participated in the physical education 





Poline Kubisiak 


program with other boys, being particularly in- 
terested in wrestling and boxing, and he was 
an easy winner over his schoolmates. He is 
taking a correspondence course in electricity 
and expects to continue in that vocation after 
graduation from high school. He became deaf 
in early childhood. He has a slight recollection 
of hearing at one time. For the last two years 
in the deaf school and throughout his high 
school course, he has been self supporting, and 
has become known throughout the city of Stev- 
ens Point as a careful, skillful worker. 

Poline Kubisiak lost her hearing at the age 
of twelve as the result of an attack of spinal 
meningitis. She entered the school for the deaf 
four years ago where she completed seventh 
grade work with honors. The following year 
she entered the eighth grade of the public 
schools continuing her work in deaf school to 
perfect lip reading and speech. She entered the 
high school and this year, as a sophomore, leads 
her class in scholarship. She is fond of books 
and is an extensive reader. She plans to take 
up library work. 

Mrs. Ball, principal, is chairman of the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf section of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association. 





The Teacher’s Job 


A TEACHER alone is useless; a teacher of a 

child is better: but it takes a teacher, a 
child and an understanding parent to make a 
real school. 

In the long run the schools of a democratic 
community will be what the citizens of the 
community want them to be. Neither worse 
nor better. If teachers want the schools to be 
better, they must make the citizens want them 
‘to be better. There is no other way. 

America is not concerned seriously with how 
much money her schools are costing; but she is 
concerned, greatly concerned, with what she is 
getting in educational values for her money. 

The real job of those engaged-in public edu- 
cation today is to interpret it to the citizens of 
America. To make people want better schools 
for their children is the only way that schools 
can be made better. 

—Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds 
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An Aristocrat 


An Inter pretation 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


Copyright—Art Extension Society 


ERE is a handsome dog of the St. Ber- 
nard type at rest on a stone pier with 

a rusty iron ring in it, on which a bit 

of kelp has caught. The glassy water washes 
the ring. In the distance is a cloudy sky, 


the reply might be. How many lovers of ani- 
mals have said that they do everything but talk! 

This picture suggests a dog which spends his 
time at the seaside waiting to save children 
from drowning. He even now is listening to 





An Aristocrat 


against which terns are flying above an un- 
usually dark sea. 

While the composition is rather fanciful,— 
the ring set in the rock where no mechanic 
would place it, and apparently never used; the 
stone pier, out of drawing (find its horizon!), 
and with one part only of each joint drawn; 
and a point of view such as only a person lying 
on a raft could get,—this picture has always 
been popular. Landseer anticipated modern ad- 
vertising art with its enlarged object, silhou- 
etted above a low horizon, and its disregard of 
construction and perspective. He also antici- 
pated those who assume that ‘‘animals think 
and act like human beings.” “Well they do!” 


Landseer 


some child calling for help! Strong sunlight 
falls upon him, bringing out sharply the details 
of his anatomy, the velvet blackness of his 
noble head being further emphasized by that 
unaccountable light in the sky. His coat has 
not been wet recently, and we can hope that 
he will not have to wet it in the immediate 
future, for certainly there are no adventurous 
or careless children to be seen in his vicinity. 
Big dogs like this really have saved life at 
the seaside, just as the trained St. Bernard dogs 
have saved life in the mountains of Switzer- 
land. Therefore we are glad to have the ideal- 
ized portrait of one ot them, painted by so fa- 
mous a friend of theirs as Sir Edwin Landseer. 
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State Department 


School Board Conventions 

R. George S. Dick is busily engaged at 

present in corresponding with county su- 
perintendents relative to the arrangement of a 
schedule of school board convention dates for 
the coming season. These conventions are now 
held earlier than formerly. The series will be- 
gin in May and some forty conventions will be 
held during the month of June. The earlier 
dates meet the approval of many county super- 
intendents in the belief that conclusions arrived 
at by discussions at these meetings can be car- 
ried out accurately and promptly by action of 
the electors at the annual school meeting, which 
for 1930 will be held on Monday evening, 
July 14. Some conventions will also be held 
during the early days of July. Many county su- 
perintendents, however, still prefer the October 
and November dates, which have been long 
established in their respective counties. There 
is occasionally a county which still requires 
two conventions in order to best serve the 
needs of school board members. This is not 
so much on account of distance as it is due to 
the fact that no meeting place is available in 
the county large enough to properly accommo- 
date the attendance for the entire county. 





Department Conferences 


HE various members of the department are 

agreed as to the value of teacher confer- 
ences in a school system, and in order to be 
consistent the department members meet in 
Mr. Callahan’s office on the first Monday of 
each month for a conference of their own. 
These conferences not only give Mr. Callahan 
and Mr. Plenzke an opportunity to bring before 
the members of the department definite matters 
of policy and technique of administration, but 
they also give the members some opportunity 
for professional growth. The program is ar- 
ranged from time to time by a committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, and embraces quite a 
wide range of subjects as will be noted from 
the two sample programs submitted herewith. 


The February program was as follows: 


Mr. Callahan—Report of National Child 
Labor Conference at Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Jackson—Present Status of Educa- 


tional Broadcast Programs. 
Mr. Giles—Review of Bode's ‘Conflicting 
Psychologies of Learning.” 


Mr. Schmidt—Report on a conference of 

Industrial Arts specialists at Peoria, III. 
The March program was as follows: 

Mr. Thomas and others—Discussion of 
the present course of study in Social 
Sciences for the grades. 

Mr. Schmidt—Review of  Pinkevitch’s 
“The New Education in the Soviet Re- 
public.” 

Brief reports of sessions of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
at Atlantic City by various members of 
the department. 





A Question of Authority 


T sometimes occurs that there is a conflict of 

authority as to the duties of each of the 
principals in a school system which is com- 
posed of two separate schools; namely, a state 
graded school and a high school. This type of 
school occurs in cases where two distinct school 
organizations have combined for the purpose 
of constructing a school building of sufficient 
proportions to house both schools. This type 
of construction is economical. It also functions 
well with respect to convenience of location. 


With respect to the authority of the respec- 
tive principals, it may be said that each prin- 
cipal has exclusive authority over his own 
school, but in cases which involve differences 
between pupils of the different schools, the 
high school principal should have jurisdiction. 
The same is true in cases of controversies which 
may arise through the intermingling of the 
two groups of children in the basement and 
corridors of the building and on the play- 
ground. 

Every institution must have one definite 
head in order to function smoothly and equi- 
tably. 





Special Education 

N 1928-29 classes for mentally retarded 

children were established in 35 cities of the 
state with an enrollment of 1,162 pupils. Un- 
der this arrangement it is possible to give the 
children the type of work suited to their abil- 
ities and to guide them in acquiring acceptable 
habits of conduct and to train them industrially 
in accordance with their individual possibilities. 

There are also day schools for the deaf in 
21 cities of the state with an enrollment of 399 
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children. Classes for the blind or defective of 
vision are held in 2 cities with an enrollment 
of 60. Training for the correction of speech 
disorders is now available in 22 cities with an 
enrollment of 5,206 pupils. In the day schools 
for the deaf, the children are taught entirely 
through speech and lip-reading. Many of these 
children are able to continue their education 
in high school with normal children. 

It is said that from 12 to 20 per cent of all 
school children have defective vision, and that 
one child in every five hundred is so defec- 
tive of vision that he should be in a sight- 
saving class. On this basis, there are 2,590 
children in the state who should have the ad- 
vantage of sight saving classes. 





Scholarships for High School Graduates 


HE Colorado School of Mines offers one 

scholarship to a high school graduate of 
Wisconsin schools annually upon recommenda- 
tion of the State Superintendent of Schools. 
This scholarship exempts the holder from lab- 
oratory and tuition fees during a period of 
four years or any part thereof. The value of the 
scholarship is approximately $1,000.00 for a 
four year course. 

A similar scholarship is likewise offered by 
the Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Houghton, Michigan. 

All nominations with reference to either 
scholarship should reach the office of the State 
Superintendent by May 1, 1930: 





State Winners in National Safety 
Campaigns 
HE following prizes have been awarded to 
Wisconsin pupils for essays submitted last 
season in a highway safety contest sponsored 


by the Highway Education Board, Washington, 
mm 4,5 


First Prize: Gold Medal and Fifteen Dollars— 
Bowman Larson, Colfax Public School, 
Colfax. 

Second Prize: Silver Medal and Ten Dollars— 
Helen Thorn, St. Kilian’s School, Hart- 
ford. 

Third Prizes: Bronze Medal and Five Dollars— 
Cleo Buerger, Mayville Public School, 
Mayville; Genevieve Willing, 1526 Wis- 
consin, Racine; Clarice M. Miller, Lake 
View School, Gresham; Vera H. Zimmer- 
man, St. Patrick’s School, Green Bay; 
Kathryn Lybeck, Garfield School, Stevens 
Point; Dena Polacheck, Shorewood Junior 
High School, Milwaukee; Mary Elizabeth 


Kolb, Holy Redeemer School, Madison; 
Cyril Wolf, Holy Angels’ School, West 
Bend. 


The essay by Borman Larson will represent 
Wisconsin before the national judges. 

The best lesson was written by Sister Mary 
Charis, S. S. M. D., a teacher in the Holy Re- 
deemer School, Madison. 





Arbor and Bird Day Annuals 


EFERENCE was made last month in these 

columns to the above mentioned publica- 
tion and its manner of distribution. Since that 
was written, printer's proofs have reached our 
desk and we are more than ever convinced of 
the desirability of this booklet from the stand- 
point of conservation interests. 

The bird section, in particular, is of excep- 
tional interest. Every article is well written and 
the subject is authoritatively treated. Distribu- 
tion to the schools will be made about April 1. 

Governor Kohler has designated Friday, 
May 2, as the official Arbor and Bird Day but, 
of course, it is understood that the actual plant- 
ing season must vary from that to some extent 
depending on location in the state and local 
weather conditions. 





New Appointment 


ISS Florence Phenix has been appointed as- 

sistant in the Crippled Children Division, 
State Department of Public Instruction. Miss 
Phenix was formerly supervisor, Orthopedic 
Nurses, Visiting Nurse Association, Milwaukee. 
Miss Phenix has also supervised the physio- 
therapy department of the Lapham Park school 
for Crippled Children, Milwaukee. 





Wisconsin Association of School Boards 


HE Wisconsin Association of School Boards 

will hold the annual meeting at Racine on 
April 11 and 12. The program has been prac- 
tically completed and the meeting is being 
given publicity throughout the state at the pres- 
ent time. A state-wide attendance of school 
board members is expected. Mr. Plenzke and 
Mr. Dick of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion have accepted assignments on the program. 
Following are the officers of the association: 
Lewis Powell, president, Kenosha; Dr. F. T. 
Clark, first vice president, Waupun; V. A. 
Lundgren, second vice president, Marinette; 
Mrs. Clara Dvorak, secretary-treasurer, Mus- 
coda; Mrs. Sadie Strouse, executive secretary, 
Arcadia. 
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.... Editorial... 


Teachers Should Study 

Taxation 

AST month the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 

published a synopsis of the discussion on 
taxation in Wisconsin presented by Superin- 
tendent Callahan to the Delegate Assembly in 
Milwaukee last November. Within the month 
a letter was received from a prominent school 
principal commenting upon what he termed 
“unfair propaganda” on taxation being dis- 
tributed by certain organizations in the state 
which, if successful in its purpose, may cause 
the schools to suffer. He refers to a statement 
made by a member of the Interim Committee 
to the effect that he (the committeeman) was 
disappointed at the lack of knowledge displayed 
by school men who testified on school taxation 
before that committee, and he adds “We can- 
not afford to let such opinions become preva- 
lent among legislators or others in the state.” 

We are suspicious, although not certain, that 
the remark credited to the committee member 
referred to the high school aid hearings. If so, 
it may not be a fair estimate of the school 
man’s knowledge of taxation, because the hear- 
ings on high school aid were interpreted by 
school men as an effort to gain information 
about existing conditions in high schools rather 
than to secure suggestions about methods of 
taxation. If that is the case, school men should 
receive credit for caution in making suggestions 
until they are thoroughly familiar with all 
phases of the problem. 

We agree thoroughly with the principal's 
conclusion that we cannot afford to have the 
opinion that school men and women are un- 
intelligent in matters of taxation become preva- 
lent in the state. They understand taxation 
problems and they have definite ideas. But 
there is an over-emphasized tendency to exert 
caution in expressing those ideas. School teach- 
ers in the past were supposed to “‘tend to their 
own business,” and methods of raising school 
money was not considered a part of that busi- 
ness. But times have eee and we believe 
we have reached the point where their opinions 
will be respected. 

With that in view, the Delegate Assembly 
of the Wisconsin Teachers association author- 
ized the appointment of a committee to gather 
information about taxation in Wisconsin and 
to pass it on to teachers through bulletins, and 
at conferences and conventions. The committee 
has been appointed, and preliminary plans are 
being made for a comprehensive study. Infor- 


the Problem of 


mation should be available in the early fall for 
groups that desire it. 

In the meantime we hope that local groups 
of teachers in every city and county in the state 
will make it their business to secure all the in- 
formation on taxation available to them, and 
that those in charge of meetings of teachers 
next fall will make a discussion of taxation a 
part of their programs. 

* * * 
Our Friends, the Bookmen and Publishers 


FEW years ago we used to hear stories about 

doubtful methods employed by publishers 
and textbook representatives in their efforts to 
have their texts introduced into the schools. 
Those stories have long since ceased to travel. 
The bookmen are today among our best friends. 
We trust them; we depend upon their judg- 
meft; and we secure valuable professional hints 
from them. 

So it is, also, with the publishers to whom 
credit must be given for placing the publish- 
ing business upon a higher ethical level, and 
for giving the schools a splendid type of text- 
book at a very reasonable cost. (Elsewhere in 
this issue of the JOURNAL appears a news item 
on the cost of textbooks.) The buying and 
selling of textbooks is now a straightforward 
business proposition. The tricks and schemes 
that were formerly * ‘leas as a part of the 
game have disappeared. 


Occasionally we hear of practices which we 
believe are not quite fair, and for which the 
publisher is not entirely responsible. As a 
tule, publishers, upon request, supply text- 
books to teachers for examination. This is an 
unusual business practice. In no other field of 
which we have knowledge is the same business 
practice carried out. One cannot send to Sears 
Roebuck for a spark plug, for example, and 
expect it to be sent gratis on condition that if 
it works satisfactorily three or five or seven 
more sparkplugs of the same kind will be pur- 
chased. There is no reason why we should ex- 
pect free textbooks, and there is every reason 
why we would expect to pay for them should 
we want them. Teachers ought to appreciate it, 
therefore, when publishers are willing to send 
textbooks for examination with a view to in- 
troduction. 


But we have heard of cases where individuals 
have written here and there for textbooks to 
be used as supplementary material in their 
classrooms. Certainly under those conditions 
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there is every reason to expect that the article 
should be paid for just as one expects to pay 
for ‘‘a new hat or a new coat.” 

And then we have been told of some cases 
where textbooks, which were sent free to teach- 
ers, superintendents, and principals, have been 
sold to second hand dealers and have come 
back into the market in competition with the 
original publication, of course at a very much 
reduced price. This practice is certainly with- 
out i It’s unfair, and we believe it 
is not in keeping with the high ethical stand- 
ards that may be expected of school men and 
women, 

The self respect which makes us unwilling 
to ask a merchant to give us something from 
his shelves for our own use ought to govern our 
business relations with textbook publishers. We 
can demonstrate our faith in the square deal by 
practicing it with the publishers as we practice 
it with others with whom we have business re- 
lations in the community. 

* * * 

The Wisconsin High School Forensic 

Association 
[N eighty communities in Wisconsin during 

this month some five hundred high school 
boys and girls are meeting on the debate plat- 
form. It is probable that halls are not crowded 
with shouting, cheering mobs of students and 
town people. There probably have been few, 
if any, mass meetings where it is impressed 
upon the youthful participants that the honor 
of the school shall be upheld by them in vic- 
tory or go down with them in defeat. The 
color and the glamour that surround interscho- 
lastic physical competition is much less in evi- 
dence, if in evidence at all. Yet these young 
men and women are engaged in an activity 
fully as important to them and to their school 
and community as athletic contests. 

Athletics serve a purpose. They develop 
courage; they cause individuals to think and 
act under unusual conditions; they teach fair 
play and good sportmanship; and they empha- 
size the value of teamwork. 

Debate, oratory, and extemporaneous speak- 
ing develop courage; they create ability to think 
and act under pressure; they encourage the 
spirit of fair play and good sportsmanship; 
and debate emphasizes the value of teamwork. 
Athletics should bring about physical growth; 
debate, oratory, and extemporaneous speaking 
should stimulate mental growth besides direct- 
ing the students’ thoughts to problems of citi- 
zenship with which they will be faced in a 
few years. 

Recently the Wisconsin High School For- 
ensic association has undertaken to support dra- 


matic contests, another activity of value to boys 
and girls of high school age. Without with- 
drawing support offered athletic contests every 
effort should be made to support the activities 
of the Wisconsin High School Forensic asso- 
ciation in those schools which are now mem- 
bers, and to extend them to other schools which 
are not now participating. 
x * % 
Who Does Not Appreciate a Kind Word? 
E received a “thank you” letter this week 
and it made us feel so good we wrote 
two. We probably felt better about the ones 
we wrote than the one we received. A kind 
word so often reacts that way. If you haven't 
experienced it, try it. 
* % 
The School of Education at the University 
of Wisconsin 
N® development in the educational field in 
recent years has met with so much general 
approval as the recent action of the faculty of 
the College of Letters and Science of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in recommending an in- 
dependent School of Education, which will 
have jurisdiction over the preparation of un- 
der-graduate teachers by merging the various 
agencies in under-graduate courses now in op- 
eration in the University. The action is the 
culmination of a long period of discussion dat- 
ing back to 1922 when the city superintend- 
ents brought up the matter at their annual 
meeting in Fond du Lac. In 1925 the city su- 
perintendents and the Board of Visitors of the 
University separately called attention to the 
changing demands upon teachers and the need 
for better teacher training facilities in the state 
by filing formal reports with the Board of Re- 
gents. The movement has been officially en- 
dorsed by educational groups in Wisconsin. 
There is no field in which the University can 
render a greater service to the State of Wis- 
consin than in training its teachers, principals, 
and superintendents. Lives are shaped, char- 
acters are developed, and citizens are trained in 
our schools. How important it is to have men 
and women of the right type, of high princi- 
ples, of professional standing and training, of 
enthusiasm and vision in charge of our schools. 
Teaching has become a profession, and an im- 
portant profession, and it deserves the prestige 
that the faculty of the University has given it 
by its recent action. We offer our sincere con- 
gratulations to the faculty on the forward step 
they have taken. We believe that they are en- 
titled to and that they will receive the cordial 
— of the people of Wisconsin in their 
efforts in behalf of better schools. 
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Open Forum 


Factors in Judging Efficiency 

I was interested in the article by Principal H. H. 
Ryan of the Wisconsin high school, which appeared 
in the Open Forum of the JouRNAL for February. 
Mr. Ryan asks “What are the criteria and standards 
which superintendents use in the rating of teachers?” 
I suspect that a general similarity of procedure exists 
in most of the school systems of the state, and ven- 
ture this statement in reply. 

There are few tasks connected with his work 
which the superintendent approaches with more care 
than the rating of teachers. He realizes that in deal- 
ing with teachers, particularly those who are inex- 
perienced, he must be extremely careful because a 
young teacher may easily be broken by a lack of 
understanding or sympathy on the part of her su- 
pervisors. 

The following standards are probably used by most 
superintendents. It is assumed, of course, that a 
teacher has received thorough training in the work 
which she is doing and that she has not been placed 
in a field in which she has had no preparation. 


1. Capacity for growth. Every teacher makes mis- 
takes and this is particularly true of those without 
experience, but if there is a real desire to grow and 
a capacity to grow, it covers a multitude of sins. 

2. Response to suggestions. The superintendent ex- 
pects reasonable suggestions to be acted upon and if 
there is a consistent tendency to disregard them or 
to start an argument he probably will feel that it is 
not worth while to spend a great deal of time on 
that teacher. 

3. Co-operation. A sincere spirit of co-operation 
will carry a teacher far. This practically implies a 
not too great superiority complex, something with 
which new teachers are occasionally afflicted. 

4. Professional interest. An effort to employ 
proper technique and to avail herself of every op- 
portunity to broaden her professional knowledge and 
skill will mark a teacher as progressive. 

5. Personality. A pleasing personality may be culti- 
vated and will enable a teacher to successfully cope 
with many situations which otherwise might be very 
serious. 

6. Social behavior. No superintendent can afford 
to burden the system with a teacher who disregards 
the prejudices or requirements of the community con- 
cerning its teachers. The individual who flaunts local 
conventions and persists in so doing is scheduled for 
a move. 

I believe that the efficiency of the teacher—that is, 


her value to the system—may be measured by the 
above standards. 
—Everett C. Hirsch, Supt. of Schools, Rice Lake 





Bookkeeping in Wisconsin High Schools 

Bookkeeping, as taught in high school, needs a 
little explanation that the average reader may under- 
stand its value in the school curriculum. Four times 
as many pupils study algebra as study bookkeeping, 
yet four times as many people use bookkeeping as 
will ever have any use for algebra. Henry Ford 
studied bookkeeping, not for the facts alone but for 
method. He learned the orderly and systematic ar- 
rangement of facts, and his establishment at Detroit 
speaks for itself as to how well it was learned. 

Commercial teachers are striving to create a desire 
on the part of the student to learn. Dr. Frank Crane 
has expressed it well when he said, ‘Food is no good 
unless you are hungry. Water is not relished unless 
you are thirsty. Teaching does not do much good 
unless there is a desire to be taught. He is a suc- 
cessful teacher, therefore, who arouses in his pupils 
a desire for learning. The teacher is not some one 
in charge of the knowledge supply whose sole busi- 
ness is to ladle out information to inquiring minds. 
His business is to create an appetite. When a boy 
or girl wants to learn, he or she can be said to have 
the rudiments of culture.” 

Bookkeeping is not an easy subject. A wise teacher 
increases the difficulty of the subject matter day by 
day. He believes in the “Learn to do by doing” 
method. Some teachers appear before their classes 
and lecture by the hour. You can’t talk the subject 
of bookkeeping into a child’s head and if you could 
you couldn't make it stick. Bookkeeping instructors 
should teach the child to think in a straight forward 
manner and to keep his mind centered upon the 
final goal. It takes a good deal of hard thinking, and 
that thinking should be done by the student and not 
by the teacher. If the student gets “stuck” Jet him 
put on his chains and get out, for every time he 
pulls out he strengthens his will power over diffi- 
culty. Channing has written on this point the fol- 
lowing lines: “Man owes his growth, his energy, 
chiefly to that striving of the will that conflicts with 
difficulty, which we call effort. Easy pleasant work 
does not make robust minds, does not give men a 
consciousness of their powers, does not train them 
to endurance, to perseverance, to steady force of will, 
without which all other acquisitions avail nothing.” 

—Everett W. Blethen, Eau Claire High School 








Character 

NCE or twice in a lifetime we are permitted to enjoy the charm of noble manners, 

in the presence of a man or woman who have no bar in their nature, put whose char- 
acter emanates freely in their word and gesture. A beautiful form is better than a beau- 
tiful face; a beautiful behavior is better than a beautiful form, it gives a higher pleas- 
ure than statues or pictures; it is the finest of fine arts. A man is but a little thing in 
the midst of the objects of nature, yet, by the moral quality radiating from his coun- 
tenance, he may abolish all considerations of magnitude, and in his manners, equal the 
majesty of the world. . . . Character is nature in the highest form. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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Of More Than Passing Interest 


The Leisure of Tomorrow 
Wisconsin Appoints Committee 


4 Ae all-inclusive movement 
for the wise use of leisure, which may 
prove to be the greatest enterprise in which the 
National Education Association has so far em- 
barked, is being actively promoted by that or- 
ganization under the leadership of President 
Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle. 

The movement will find expression in adult 
education activities, in research, in convention 
programs, in American Education Week, 

The N. E. A. Journal, in commenting on the 
subject, says, “The average working day has 
been reduced from ten to eight hours and a 
working period of six hours a day, five days a 
week, forty-eight weeks a year for the masses 
is a possibility in 1940. 

“What shall man do with this great gift? 
Shall he use his new found freedom to give 
reign to his lower impulses and to become the 
slave of commercialized, mechanized entertain- 
ment? Or shall he meet the new day eager to 
make this latest gift another stepping-stone? 

“Leisure wisely used will add something to 
every phase of life. Let each of us ask himself 
what the extra hours might contribute to the 
objectives of education and life—health, home, 
learning, citizenship, vocation, avocation, and 
character.” : 

The movement is to be led by a national 
commission on the Wise Use of Leisure, com- 
posed of the officers of the Department of 
Adult Education and prominent citizens who 
have made extensive contributions to American 
life. Cooperating with the National Commis- 
sion will be a commission from each state, ap- 
pointed by the N. E. A. president. The per- 
sonnel of the commission from Wisconsin is 
announced as follows: 

Supt. John Callahan, Madison, president; 
S. B. Tobey, Wausau, vice-president; B. E. Mc- 
Cormick, Madison, secretary; G. V. Aldrich, 
Milwaukee; Dr. J. D. Brownell, Ashland; John 
Butler, Madison; F. E. Coldrun, Juda; Mathew 
Dudgeon, Milwaukee; Mrs. Harvey Frame, 
Waukesha; G. P. Hambrecht, Madison; John 
Hannan, Milwaukee; Mrs. W. J. Hubbard, Mil- 
waukee; Herman Ihde, Neenah; A. W. Kopp, 
Platteville; E. H. Krueger, Madison; George 
Kull, Madison; George Mead, Wisconsin Rap- 
ids; James Murphy, Burlington; August New- 
man, Barron; Henry Ohl, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
M. V. O’Shea, Madison; William Renk, Madi- 
son; H. L. Russell, Madison; H. A. Schofield, 


Eau Claire; H. E. Smith, S$. Milwaukee; C. D. 
Snell, Madison; F. D. Wilcox, Madison; Lena 
Arntson, Barron; W. F. Hood, Racine; Pearl 
Richards, Milwaukee; R. O. West, West Allis; 
and Norton J. Williams, Neenah. 





The Southern Wisconsin Association 
at Madison 
THE Southern Wisconsin Teachers associa- 
tion, which held its annual meeting in 
Madison early in February, attracted one of the 
largest attendances in its history. A splendid 
program was arranged by President J. E. 
Worthing- 
ton, Waukesha, 
and his executive 
committee, and a 
full house greet- 
ed the opening 
number in the 
Capitol theatre 
on Friday morn- 
ing. Among the 
out-of-state speak- 
ers were: J. B. 
Edmonson, dean 
of the School of 
Education, Uni- 
versity of Michi- 
gan ; President Lo- 
tus D. Coffman, 
University of 
Minnesota; Dr. 
W. H. Lancelot, Department of Education, 
Iowa State College; J. W. Abercrombie, assist- 
ant state superintendent, Alabama; Dean W. S. 
Gray, University of Chicago; Dr. R. L. Smith, 
Minneapolis; Professor Leonard B. Koos, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and Cameron Beck, per- 
sonnel director, New York Stock Exchange. 
Musical numbers on the program were fur- 
nished by the Central and East high school 
bands, Madison; the high school girls’ sextet, 
Jefferson ; the Girls’ Glee club, Waukesha; the 
Waupun high school band; and sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grade chorusers from the Madison 
schools. They received the universal approval 
of the teachers in attendance. The section pro- 
grams were unusually interesting and helpful 
Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
R. A. Buell, Watertown, president; C. J. An- 
derson, Madison, first vice-president; Earl 
Brown, Janesville, second vice-president; Miss 
Vida Smith, Madison, secretary; and Earl C. 
MacInnis, Jefferson, treasurer. 














R. A. Buell, Watertown 
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Need 
Extra Funds? 


Household Will Advance You 
$100 to £300 TODAY 


EACHERS will find the 
‘“‘Household” plan a con- 
venient way to get extra cash 
when needed. We require no 
outside signers. No collateral. 
Your own signature is sufficient. 


Save Nearly One-Third 
Interest Cost 

We'll lend you £100 to $300 
without delay — today if you 
need it —and give you 20 months 
to repay. Our reduced interest 
rate of 2%% per month saves you 
nearly one-third. Thus, a £200 
loan for one month costs you 
only *5. For other amounts and 
for longer periods, interest is 
charged only on unpaid principal 
—reducing in amount as princi- 
pal is repaid. 


See Household First 


If you need funds for any good reason, 
come in, write or phone the nearest 
‘‘Household”’ office. 


Household Finance 


Corporation 


oy 


WISCONSIN OFFICES 


APPLETON, 2nd Floor, 30344 W. College Avenue 

BELOIT, 4th Floor, Strong Building 

FOND DU LAC, 4th Floor, Commercial Natl. 
Bank Building 

KENOSHA, 3rd Floor, Schwartz Building 

LA CROSSE, 4th Floor, State Bank Building 

MILWAUKEE, 6th Floor, Empire Building 

OSHKOSH, 6th Floor, First Natl. Bank Bldg. 

RACINE, 3rd Floor, Arcade Building 

SHEBOYGAN, 5th Floor, Security Building 

WAUSAU, 4th FI. American Natl. Bank Bldg. 








Miss Campbell Wins March Poetry 
Contest 
ISS Georgia Campbell, Racine, is winner 
of the Anthology of World Poetry in the 
March contest. Her poem, ‘Prairie Dusk,” was 
inspired by the singular beauty of the long 
and winding entrance to the Mississippi valley 
from the east at Prairie du Chien. 
Prairie Dusk 
Crystal beads on a blue velvet cushion 
Lie in the jewel-box of the valley. 
A narrow streak of yet-remaining day 
Clings to the cliffs 
Across the river. 
April, August, 
Or in crisp December 
The road leads down the hillpath 
With the same tapestry mantle 
Hanging in the distance. 
Days I have been distracted 
Into watching the maize and riot 
Of the passing hill-walls— 
Violent or caressing in their autumn 
Garb of beauty. 
But it always happened to me 
As we rounded the last small cliff— 
There lay the valley, the river, the bridge, 
The cliffs stopping vision beyond— 
Always and always the eyes would leap 
Away from the clustered browns and reds, 
Away from the richly-velveted wood hills 
To that veiled silver stream, 
That coterie of fireflies in the blue fog, 
That black-green valley below—half hiding. 


Dusks I have watched there 

Infinitely careful of each detail, 

To embed it upon my memory 

For dusks when I should walk 

Under a blatant city lamp-post, 

For dusks when I should be away 
Where only return to our hill 

Could erase the insistent loneliness— 
For dusks when I must deny 

The call of an early-evening wind, 
The call of a low-flying bird in return, 
The beckon of a familiar blot of woods 
Against the sky. 


Dusk—and the prairie— 

The river winds about the hills 

Until it fastens them with a silver rope 
To the murky hollows of the shore. 

A line of lights points up the valley 

To a ghostly trader’s post 

Hidden among the chalky poplars— 

A red, now green, light swings on the bridge 
Bidding the monsters of the night 

To leap across the chasm... . 

And above the curved and softly jagged skyline 
Full in the path of the shiningest stars 
Comes an early-spring moon 

To throw its careless promise 

On the metal angle of the waters 

As they meet and flow into each other. 
Prairie dusk-— 

The call of birds and winds— 

The cup of mystery and nature 

Filling unafraid in the furrow 

Made for these dusks by countless ages 
Under millions of stars and yellow moons. 
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‘Half the world’s cars come from this small area’ 


Unless they live within that area, your pupils 
cannot visit America’s great automobile plants .. . 


.. but you can give them something even better than a trip 
to Detroit...With this new teaching device you can bring 
Detroit TO THEM. 


( NLY a small percentage of American children 

live within reach of the great automobile plants 
of Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. Yet many millions 
of pupils can see how cars are made. 

By means of an Eastman Classroom Film the topic 
flashes to life on a silvered screen. It is pictured én mo- 
tion, in such a way that no child can fail to grasp its 
significance. 

That, however, is only one advantage of Eastman 


Classroom Films. They cover their topics in fifteen 
minutes. In that time pupils see more than they could 
read in fifteen hours, and they remember what they see 
About one hundred Eastman Classroom Films are 
now available on topics of Geography, General 
Science, Health, Biology and Civics. All are planned 
for use by the teacher, in her own classroom. 
Write for ‘‘A Descriptive List of Eastman Class- 
room Films."’ 
EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC 
Subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y 














206 State Street 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


If it is furs we have it 


New Spring 
Neckwear 








IncLupING silver fox, 


also 


cross fox, blue fox, white fox, platinum, biege 
and many other shades. 
sable, baum marten, stone marten and mink 
in one, two and three skin effects. 


Smaller pieces in 


Master FURRIERS, Inc. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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Keep Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde out of the 
Blackboard Picture! 


S the “sample” of blackboard you 


examine Dr. Jekyll . . . and the 
finally delivered product Mr. Hyde? 
Are you sold through a sample that 
merits your consideration only to 
find that the finally delivered product 
somehow has changed? 

Every sample of Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard is a stock sample . . . and 
behind every foot a pledge of satis- 
faction made by this reliable 47 year 
old concern. 


Sterling is a better blackboard... 
a quality product scientifically pro- 
duced to perform exactly as the edu- 
cator expects and desires. Inves- 
tigate its advantages over any other 
blackboard. You should know all the 
facts about Sterling Lifelong Black- 
board—the features that make it a 
better blackboard for your schools. 
Address Department S339 for detailed 
information. We will send you a 
sample of Sterling, too. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelong @@z By, 
Blackboard—G lobes BOOK 


Old Reliable Hylo- 
blate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 






55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 





Large Enrollment in N. E. A. 


QNE-FOURTH of the school teachers of the 

United States belong to the N. E. A., ac- 
cording to a report published lately by the Di- 
vision of Records and Membership of that or- 
ganization. The total membership in 1929 was 
205,681. The N. E. A. is the largest profes- 
sional organization in the world. It was organ- 
ized in 1857 for the purpose of promoting the 
welfare of childhood and the cause of educa- 
tion in America. 

The business of the organization is con- 
ducted in Washington, D. C., where a perma- 
nent headquarters staff of one hundred twenty- 
five members is housed in an office building 
owned by the Association. A seven story annex 
is soon to be added to the building. One of 
the activities of the Association is projects of 
research in education. Through the N. E. A., 
much valuable information on educational 
problems is distributed throughout the states 
of the Union. 


The largest state membership in the N. E. A. 
is from Ohio, with a total of 23,850. Pennsyl- 
vania is second with 21,209, and California is 
third with 20,827. 

J. W. Crabtree, formerly president of the 
State Teachers college at River Falls of this 
state, has been secretary of the Association 
since 1927. The president is Miss E. Ruth 
Pyrtle, principal of the Bancroft school, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 


Eighty Wisconsin High Schools in 
Debate League 


HB IGHTY Wisconsin high schools are partici- 

pating in debating contests this year, ac- 
cording to the Wisconsin High School Forensic 
News letter of February. The schools are di- 
vided into eight districts as follows: Eau Claire 
District—Chippewa Falls, Colby, Eau Claire, 
Ladysmith, Menomonie, Owen, and Stanley; 
La Crosse District—Arcadia, Galesville, Hol- 
men, Melrose, Tomah, and Viroqua; Milwau- 
kee District—Beaver Dam, Berlin, Columbus, 
Hartford, Horicon, Kenosha, Mayville, Mil- 
waukee (Washington), Portage, Waukesha, 
Waupun, West Allis, and West Bend; Osh- 
kosh District—Algoma, Brussels, Clintonville, 
Fish Creek, Goodman, Kaukauna, Menasha, 
Neenah, New London, Oconto Falls, Sevasto- 
pol (Sturgeon Bay), Shawano, Sturgeon Bay, 
and Waupaca; Platteville District—Benton, 
Livingston, and Richland Center; River Falls 
District—Amery, Baldwin, Centuria, Glenwood 
City, Grantsburg, Hammond, Hayward, Mi- 
nong, New Richmond, and River Falls; Stevens 
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THE NEW DAY 
ARITHMETICS 
Durell-Gillet 


Thorough development of fun- 
damental arithmetical under- 
standings. Analysis of each pro- 
cess, with particular attention to 
difficult concepts. A wealth of 
problems, organized to build up 
independent power in choosing 
the right processes in problem 
solution. Definite, but unob- 
jectionable, provision for indi- 
vidual and group differences. 


THE STUDY 
READERS 


Walker-Parkman-Summy 


A basal series of work-type 
readers for the First through 
the Sixth Years. 


The Study Readers promote 
cumulative growth in the habits 
and skills which function both 
in study and in recreatory read- 
ing. Teachers’ manuals and 
adequate accessory material are 
available for the whole series. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 
323 East 23rd Street, Chicago 











free + 
uropean Tours 


Visit Glasgow, Edinburg, The Trossachs, Leamington and Rural England, 
Oxford, London, Brussels, Cologne, The Rhine, Munich, Oberammer- 
gau and the Passion Play, Insbruch, The tyrol, Venice, Florence, 
Rome, Milan, Lucerne, Berne, Paris. 


46 Glorious Days 


All necessary expenses from your Home Town and allowance for in- 
cidentals. All details of the tour, passports, baggage, etc., taken 
care of, leaving your free for enjoyment. Cash value of the tour 
$725.00 to $875.00 but it doesn’t cost you a cent; just a few hours 
of you time. 


TOURS START JUNE 28 or JULY 12 








Write us and find out how easily these tours may be earned 


The Hi-School Pep Publishers 


242 Washington Street PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Education's 


Newest Aid! 


THE 
AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
OF THE AIR 


A Nation Wide Radio Program in 
American History, Literature, Music, 
Nature Study and Art. Taught Sy 


AMERICA’S GREATEST TEACHERS 


HE American School 

of the Air is the first 
national educational 
broadcast program ever 
attempted over more than 
50 stations of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 


Write today for complete 
information as to how 
your school may hear 
these programs through 
the cooperation of the 
GRIGSBY - GRUNOW 
COMPANY, who, with 
the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, sponsor these 
vitally interesting pr o- 
grams. 

















Radio Phonograph 
Combination 

in American Walnut. Panels of 

a matehed Butt Walnut. 

s. Coun 








fo 

2 two Majestic 

Grigsby-Grunow Co. {lets Dynamic Speaker “and 

CHICAGO Retail Price $184.00 
Manufacturers of Less Tubes 





Mighty Monarch of the Air 


Special Discounts to Schools and Teachers 


uit i °° 

GRIGSBY-GRUNOW CO., 5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
We are interested in the American School of the 

Air. Please send us information. 

We 


(do ) . 
> OWT é 1c 
ido not) 1a radio 


{f your school does own a radio, is it 


an electric set CJ or battery set CJ 


What electric current does your school use — 


direct 
current 


alternating 
current 


O 


Nam e 


Address oo iain oe ao a a bee eh ene 


Posttion 








Point District—Ambherst, Antigo, Edgar, Gran- 
ton, Loyal, Marshfield, Nekoosa, Rhinelander, 
Stevens Point, Wausau, and Wisconsin Rapids; 
Whitewater Distric-—Arena, Baraboo, Deer- 
field, Edgerton, Fort Atkinson, Jefferson, Lake 
Mills, Madison (Central), Middleton, Mon- 
roe, Reedsburg, Stoughton, Watertown, Wauna- 
kee, and Wisconsin High (Madison). 

The finals will be held in the Senate and 
Assembly chambers and the Hearing Room, 
State Capitol, on Saturday, March 8, at eight 
o'clock. 





Superintendent Meating Plans Trip 


for June Graduates 


HE “Outagamie County Graduate Special” 

is the title of a circular letter addressed to 
the class of 1930 by Supt. A. G. Meating. The 
letter outlines a proposed commencement pro- 
gram which, if carried out, will not only be 
unique, but will pcg educational oppor- 
tunity for boys and girls which many of them 
may never have again. 

The circular points out that two years ago 
the county graduates adopted a plan of holding 
their commencement exercises in Madison, but 
as Mr. Meating puts it, ‘‘a brave undertaking 
for 1928 graduates hardly fits the ambitions of 
1930.” So the plan as outlined involves com- 
mencement for Outagamie county graduates at 
the national capitol in Washington, D. C., and 
Supt. Meating is following through his sug- 
gestion by studying itineraries, costs, and plans 
which may give the boys and girls of Outa- 
gamie county a chance to visit the nation’s 
capitol and to meet President Hoover at the 
time they receive their diplomas. If the plan is 
carried out successfully, it is bound to focus 
national attention on Outagamie county and its 
schools. 





Books Used in Our Schools 


SIXTY publishers of school and college text- 

books report a total net sale amounting to 
$49,097,466 for the calendar year 1928. Some 
39,406,677 books were sold for elementary 
school purposes, the sales amounting to 
$22,735,745 net; 18,638,290 books for high 
school purposes at an investment of 
$16,288,422; and 6,080,484 books for univer- 
sity and college purposes at a total investment 
of $10,073,299. The total number of books 
sold during the year was 64,170,484. The av- 
erage net cost therefore, was: elementary books, 
57.7¢, high school books 87.2¢, and college 
books 165.7¢, making the average cost of all 
books 76.5¢. These are net costs and do not 
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Spring Quarter, 1930 


First Term: March 20-April 29 
Second Term: April 30-June 6 


may be entered on April 30th. 


the 


NASHVILLE, 


Write 





CALENDAR 

Summer Quarter, 1930 
First Term: June 9-July 18 
Second Term: July 20-August 27 


The resources of the College are dovoted to the higher training of teachers. 
tion is to give the most thorough equipment possible to the leaders 
in all phases of public education in the Nation. 


RECORDER 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
for Teachers 


A Graduate Teachers College, Emphasizing Senior 
College and Graduate Work 


By entering at the beginning of the second term of the Spring Quarter, April 30th and remain- 
ing through the Summer Quarter, a semester's work may be completed. Beginning courses 


Its func- 


for Catalog 


TENNESSEE 














Sewanee 


o * 

Lincoln Science Desks 

have all these advantages 

—All the science work can be done by the stu- 
dent in one room and in one place. 

—Students face the instructor all the time. 

—Provides adequately for comfortable work in 
a standing or sitting position. 

—Permits demonstrations, quizzes, direct refer- 
ence work and class discussions in the same 
room at any time during the science period, 
eliminating fixed laboratory and demonstration 
schedules, 

—Apparatus is stored where used. 

—Individual storage space for students. 

—Allows better laboratory control. 

—Saves floor space by eliminating need for sep- 
arate lecture room. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
189 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office: New York Office: 
14 KE. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue 


Offices in Principal Cities 





Lincoln Science Desk No. D-528 


These Schools Use 
Lincoln Science Desks 


High School, High Point, N. C. 


Thornton Fractional Township High 
School, Calumet City, II. 


Lincoln School ot Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 


High School, Kansas City, Kans. 
3olton High School, Alexandria, La 
Hope St. High School, Providence, R. I. 
New High School, New Albany, Ind. 


High School, Eau Claire, Wis. 


we 
Lincoln Science Desk No. D-508 
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SUPERIOR 





State Teachers College 


Summer School Lectures 


June 


25—Eichelberger—League 


of Nations 


June 27—Kirby of Iowa 

June 30—Ryan of Wisconsin 
July 3—Glass of Iowa 

July 7—Anderson of Wisconsin 
July 10-11—Bobbitt of Chicago 
July 14—Clapp of Wisconsin 
July 17—Hibbard of Wisconsin 
July 21—Barr of Wisconsin 
July 25—Paxson of Wisconsin 


» » June 23 to August 1 « « 














Summer Session 


JUNE 16, 1930 
_ t _ 
AUGUST 14, 1930 


Weeks 





The 
Stout Institute 








I 


con 


recr 
ED 
Sot 


EN 





Session at The 
opportunity 


HOME 


INDUSTRIAL 


Li 
able. The 
plemented by a_ fine 
and conference leaders. 
Bulletin 
and other detailed information, 


n pleasant, attractive surroundings, in a 
plete, modern school plant, the Summer 
Stout Institute is an unusual 
for professional improvement and 
eational activities. The courses offered are: 


UCATION 
IAL SCIENCE 


SCIENCE 


GLISH 


; ECONOMICS—Regular courses in all 
lines of Home Economics Education and 
short unit courses given by specialists. 


[ EDUCATION—Many shop and 
drawing courses including units in modern 
general shops. 


iving and other expenses are very reason- 
regular program schedule is sup- 
list_ of special speakers 
For Summer Session 
including specific program schedules 
Address: 


Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 








include dealers’ profits. Approximately 25% 
added to the net cost represents the cost to the 
final purchaser. 

It is estimated that the cost of books repre- 
sented about 1.63% of the total expenditure 
for public school education in 1927-28. The 
amount expended for free textbooks by boards 
of education in 35 states reporting on the item 
was $22,258,947 or 62.7% of the total net 
sales of the books used in public schools. 





Superintendent Callahan Honored 


SUPT. John Callahan was elected president of 

the N 
tendents of Public Instruction at their annual 
meeting in Atlantic City on Monday, Febru- 
ary 24. The Association is composed of state 
superintendents and state commissioners of edu- 
cation. For many years Mr. Callahan has been 
an active leader in the organization. The elec- 
tion to the leadership of the group is a de- 
served recognition of his services. 





County Normal School Principals Meet 
Oo of the best meetings of the County Nor- 

mal School Principals, in the opinion of 
a ame of members, was held in the Senate 
Chamber of the State Capitol on Wednesday 
and Thursday, February 5 and 6. At the meet- 
ing matters of educational and administrative 
interest to the county normal schools were dis- 
cussed and debated. The meeting was conducted 
by Principal L. C. Johnson, Mayville, who was 


succeeded as president by D. A. Swartz of 
Wausau. 





Wisconsin Dramatic Guild Holds 
Tournaments 


HE second festival of the Wisconsin Dra- 

matic Guild and a state-wide tournament 
was held at Bascom Hall, Madison, on March 
4—5—6-7-8. The tournament included con- 
tests for churches, rural communities, urban 
communities, high schools and colleges. The 
high school members of the first division are: 
The Antigo Dramatic club; The Drama club, 
Chippewa Falls; Franklin — Franklin 
Junior high school, Green Bay; East Side high 
school, Madison; The Masquers, Lincoln high 
school. Milwaukee: The Cue club, Riverside 
high school, Milwaukee; The Washington play- 
ers, Washington high school, Milwaukee; The 
Parrots, Neenah; Senior Dramatic group, Ocon- 
omowoc; St. Catherine’ s, Racine; Mask and 
Dagger club, Reedsburg; High School Drama 
club, Richland Center; Sheboygan high school, 
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STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 





1930 Summer Session 1930 
June 23 to August 1 





Credits earned during the 
summer session may be 
applied towards diplomas 
and degrees. 


Summer School Bulletin 


ready about March 15. 


Address: 


Director of Summer Session 


State Teachers College 


LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 








The University of Buffalo 
SUMMER SESSION 


Six W eeks: June 30 - August 8, 1930 


Liberal Arts 
Education 
Public School Art 
Public School Music 
Library Science 
Commercial Course 
Allegany School of Natural 
History 
(July 5 to August 23) 
School of Dentistry 
(June 30 to September 13) 
Enjoy the delightfully invigorating 
Buffalo summer weather, cooled by the 
breezes sweeping over Lake Erie. Near 
Niagara Falls. Unusual recreational 
program. Announcements now ready. 


For bulletins address 
C. H. THURBER, Director 
The University of Buffalo 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














SJ at 
MINNESOT 


the Heart e Nations Playgrounc 


Minnesota is the third largest State Univ 


The facilities it offers teachers, gr 
uate and undergraduate students in 
leading to all Academic and Professio 

{ Degrees are unsurpassed. 


sity. 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


offers excellent opportunities to those desiring to advance 








to higher teacher or administrative positions. 














ADMINISTRATION 
SUPERVISION 
SCHOOL MUSIC 


ALL DEPARTMENTS IN SESSION 


Courses in Standard and Special Subjects 


PSYCHOLOGY 
ART 
CHILD WELFARE 








“In the Heart of the Nation’s Playground”’ 


Enjoy Your Recreation Time 


Supplementing the vast Natural Playground of Hills and 
Valleys, Lakes and Rivers that Minnesota offers, a special 
recreational program has been organized. Highly inter- 
esting Lectures, Convocations, Concerts and Dramatics, 
Excursions to Points of Historical, Artistic and Industrial 
Interest. 
to men and women, 

First Term JUNE 17 - JULY 26 

Second Term JULY 28 - AUGUST 30 

For Complete Information 
Address—Director of Summer Session, Box L 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Tournaments in Golf, Tennis, Hand Ball, open ! 
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SUMMER 
NORTHWESTERN SESSION 


"By the shore of Lake Michigan” 


Highscholarship standards—Beautiful location 
—Moderate climate — Unusual opportunities 
for recreation—Organized trips and excursions. 


Liberal Arts 
Graduate School 
School of Education 
School of Commerce 
School of Journalism 
School of Music 
School of Speech 
School of Law 





June 23-August 16 


}June 23-August 1 
June 23-August 23 


The School of Education 
W ide Range of Courses. Courses specially de- 
signed for Superintendents, Principals, Super- 
visors, Deans, Advisers, and Teachers in High 
Schools, Elementary Schools and Teachers of 
Special Subjects. 

Faculty. Regular Staff supplemented by mem- 
bers of Faculties of other Universities and 
distinguished Public School Teachers and 
Administrators. 

Graduate Work. Special attention given to 
the needs of Graduate students and experienced 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 

For bulletin, address 


The Director of the Summer Session 
107 University Hall, Evanston, II. 











Wanted! 


COUNTY MANAGER 


This is 4 genuine opportunity for some man 
or woman with school experience, acquaint- 
ance with local school officials, good 
standing, energetic and willing to work, to 
earn good money. Use of car is necessary. 

The position is with a large nationally 
known organization distributing a product 
unqualifiedly endorsed by state and local 
school officials everywhere—a _ recognized 
necessity in every schoolroom. 

The work consists of the sale of this prod- 
uct to the rural and small town schools. 
Those appointed will be expected to work 
either full time immediately or part time 
now and full time next summer. 

This organization is of the highest stand- 
ing and rating, and vouched for by this 
Journal. The best qualified applicant will be 
appointed as representative in each county. 

Applications will be considered in the 
order in which they are received. Give full 
details as to experience, age, time you can 
devote to the work, etc., in first letter. 
Address Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion, 716 Beaver Bldg., Madison, Wis. 








Sheboygan; The ‘Q” club, South Milwaukee; 
Mask and Wig, Tomah; and the Waukesha 
players. 

In the second division are: The Beaver Dam 
Dramatic club; Beta Delta Kappa, Burlington; 
The Forum, Columbus; St. John’s Military 
Academy, Delafield; High School players, 
Kohler; High School Dramatic club, Lake 
Geneva; Masque and Bauble club, Marshfield; 
The Cue club, Menasha; St. Mary’s Dramatic 
club, Menasha; Sturgeon Bay Dramatic club; 
and The West Bend Dramatic club. 

Preliminary high school tournaments were 
held at Neenah, Oconomowoc, Reedsburg, 
Beaver Dam, and Kohler. 





Wausau Teachers 
President Tobey 


PRESIDENT S. B. Tobey was the guest of 
honor at the fifth annual banquet of the 
Wausau Teachers association held Jast month. 
There were over 250 members and guests at 
the dinner, including practically all the 170 
teachers of the city schools, county normal, and 
Schofield schools, who had come to do honor to 
their superintendent of schools, who last fall 
was elected president of the W. T. A. 

J. H. Puelicher, president of the Marshall 
and IIsley Bank, Milwaukee, was the speaker. 
He talked on ‘Western Civilization.” At the 
conclusion of his talk he paid a tribute to Presi- 
dent Tobey, eulogizing his career and accom- 
plishments, stating that “‘many men and women 
teach school as a stepping stone toward some 
other vocation, but it is men like Mr. Tobey, 
who devote their lives to the building up of 
better manhood and womanhood, who have 
carved the emoluments which are greater by 
far than any amount of wealth.” 

Mayor A. V. Gearhart and W. A. Taege, 
president of the school board, paid their tribute 
to Mr. Tobey, to which he responded in his 
unassuming and gracious manner. Each of the 
four civic clubs and the state teachers associa- 
tion sent baskets of flowers to Mr. Tobey. 


Pay Tribute to 





What are the Intangible Results of 
Your Teaching? 


N his February circular to the teachers of 

Barron county, Superintendent August New- 
man makes the following comments upon the 
completion of the first semester: 

“In speaking of the half-way mark in the 
year’s work it is understood of course that we 
refer chiefly to the more concrete subjects of 
the curriculum, to the tangible results that can 
be achieved and which can, to some extent, be 
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measured by the application of tests. How far 
our children have progressed in the strengthen- 
ing of their characters, in acquiring higher 
ideals of life, a nobler standard of citizenship, 
and a more beautiful spirit we have no way of 
determining. These are our intangible accom- 
plishments and let us hope that they are en- 
riching and will continue to enrich the lives 
of our youth. 

“Good Manners and Common Courtesy. Are 
we teaching these very desirable qualities to 
our children? Frequently we hear criticisms 
which lead us to believe that some of our 
schools, perhaps, are failing their children in 
this particular respect. Surely teaching our 
children good manners, courtesy, respect for 
age and people in authority, clean habits of 
speech, etc., is a proper function of our schools. 
Let us not, therefore, neglect doing our duty by 
our children. Set a high standard of daily con- 
duct in your school. Children will take pride in 
good behavior and good manners provided the 
right atmosphere prevails in the school room 
and on the play ground.” 


E.G. Doudna Made Director of Teacher 
Training 
T the meeting of the Board of Regents of 
the State Teachers Colleges on Febru- 
ary 11, E. G. Doudna, secretary of the Board, 
was officially designated director of Teacher 
Training and secretary of the Board of Normal 
School Regents. The resolution adopted by the 
Board is as follows: “Resolved, That the sec- 
retary of the Board of Normal School Regents 
shall in addition to his duties as secretary act 
as the agent of the board in the development 
and supervision of the work of teacher training. 
In cooperation with the presidents of the teach- 
ers colleges he shall recommend to the board 
desirable changes in organization, plans, scope, 
and development of the several teachers’ col- 
leges.”’ 








Summer School / Camp 
at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
JUNE 30 to AUGUST 2, 1930 
Courses in 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
under the direction of Emil Rath 
Write for Illustrated Program 


NORMAL COLLEGE of the 


American Gymnastic Union 
413 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 














Good Business Schools 


For 1 ca has been the business of this 
A lation to inspect private schoc TI 
inations have resulted in th 





: ist. 1S important when recommenda 
tions are requested by graduate Address nearest 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL 





SCHOOLS 
1917 Mallers Building = 
mb CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Che Emblem 
Eilicient School Jamestown, N. Y Des Moines, la Efficient School 


It pays to attend a school accredited by the N. A. A. C. § 














Best and Cleanest Plays 


More Hits Than ‘‘Babe’’ Made 
Try These NEW ONES 


CREEPY CREST—4m5w ----------50e 
THE GHOST WALKS—4m6w------ 50c 
NOBODY BUT NANCY—4m6w ----50¢e 
SUSIE STEPS OUT—8m/7w-------- 35¢ 
CO a ee nae 50c 
CAN YOU BEAT IT?—3m4w------ 50c 


Above are all Royalty Plays 
Free Catalog-All Publishers 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
Franklin, Ohio also Denver, Colo. 








properly directed. 





Dr. Henry Turner Bailey 





The Leading Authorities in Art Appreciation 
Are at your service if 
You use the publications of the 


Art Extension Press 


Dr. Henry Turner Bailey contributes a series of Appreciations of 
inestimable help to all teachers interested in pictures or in the char- 
acter building and refining influence resulting from Picture Study 


Send for free prospectus concerning Appreciations by Dr. Henry Turner Bailey 
and other recently published study text for Art Appreciation 


CATALOG ‘B26’? ILLUSTRATING 250 MOST POPULAR SUBJECTS—10c 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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From The Bookshelf 


Lincoln, His Words and Deeds 
By Oliver Taylor Corson, F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Co. 

Lincoln, His Words and Deeds, is a close-up of 
the personality of the great emancipator. The author 
writes interestingly of Lincoln’s character, his humil- 
ity, reverence, loyalty, honesty, simplicity, humor, 
and magnanimity as a result of a searching study of 
literature, his letters and state papers, and interviews 
with persons who remember him. There are also 
chapters on his education, the Gettysburg Address, 
and the Lincoln tomb. 

The volume is presented for the purpose of empha- 
sizing the rich heritage to be found in his life and 
character. It should prove valuable in character edu- 
cation. 


The Nature of Conduct 
By Percival M. Symonds. Macmillan Co. 

In recent years the problem of character formation 
has loomed large in importance in educational dis- 
cussions and practices. With the lessening of the in- 
fluence of the home in the control of conduct, the 
school has become aware that one of its most im- 
portant functions is to shoulder the burden of char- 
acter development. The author has attempted in this 
volume to dispel any element of mystery in attempt- 
ing to define conduct by starting with the basic con- 
ceptions of physiology and psychology. He removes 
the suspicion of sentimentality from character educa- 
tion and makes it instead a problem for scientific edu- 
cational engineering. Teachers faced with problems 
of conduct formation will find this book of value. 


The Deeper Meaning of Physical Education 
By Dr. Eugen Matthias. A. S. Barnes & Co. 

“Genuine Physical Education is a matter that con- 
cerns the whole of mankind,’ says Dr. Matthias, 
University of Munich, and in this book, translated by 
Carl L. Schrader, he gives to the teachers of America 
a brief, yet far-reaching statement of objectives, needs, 
and results in physical education as they are con- 
ceived and practiced in another country. The book is 
intended not only for teachers in the immediate field 
of physical education, but for teachers in general, to 
dispel the prevailing notion that physical education is 
merely a muscle cult. The author of the book is one 
of the outstanding men in the field of physical edu- 
cation in Europe, in practice as well as in theory. 
The book is the result of careful research and keen 
controversy. 


Standard Tests 
By Charles Russell. Ginn & Co. 

This book has been written for the teacher in 
service and for the student of teaching. It is a a prac- 
tical discussion of theories and technics of testing. 
It begins with the development of measurement, con- 
tinues with the forms of tests, the measures used and 
the means of deriving them, and ends with a broad 
discussion of uses. The steps described are cumula- 


tive, and therefore the book can be put to use while 
it is being studied. Uses of the results of testing are 
sharply defined, and procedures for gaining the great- 
est value from the work and of reducing the drudgery 
to a minimum are carefully worked out. 


The Physical Welfare of the School Child 
By Charles H. Keene. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

“The fight for health is the fight between destruc- 
tion and construction,” says Dr. Keene in his Intro- 
duction, and in the following chapters he tells how 
the school, the teacher, the supervisor, all play their 
part in this great fight. The volume is a resume of 
information concerning the present day school health 
program. It is full of authentic material and sugges- 
tions to aid the teacher in her effort to protect the 
health of her students, for upon the school rests a 
large part of the burden of producing a well-in- 
formed generation that shall insist upon adequate 
health protection. A few of the chapter headings are: 
The School Plant, The School Physician, Athletic and 
Scholastic Competitions, The Instructor in Physical 
Education and His Work, The Health of the Teacher, 
Rural-School Health. 


Educational Biology 
By William L. Eikenberry. Ginn & Co. 

This book serves as an introduction to and a back- 
ground for teaching such courses as hygiene, nature 
study, physical education, psychology, sociology, and 
child study. It gives the general principles necessary 
to understand and cope with problems of behavior, 
presenting the physiological point of view rather 
than the anatomical. Bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter and abundant illustrations add to its 
value. 





Books Received During February 


Elementary Science by Grades, (Book I), Ellis C. 
Persing, Elizabeth K. Peeples. D. Appleton and 
Co 


Insect Ways, Clarenc M. Weed. D. Appleton and Co. 

Sketching for the Draftsman, H. W. Michelson, 
R. O. Buck. Bruce Publishing Co. 

How to Make Blue Prints, W. W. Sturtevant. Bruce 
Publishing Co. 

The American People and Their Old World Ances- 
tors, Grace Vollintine. Ginn and Co. 

The Problem and Practice Arithmetics (Third Book), 
Smith, Luse, and Morss. Ginn and Co. 

Very Easy French Reader, F. E. Nurse. Ginn and Co. 

Handbooks of Citizenship—Prohibition, Farm Re- 
lief, The Tariff—R. W. Kelsey. McKinley Pub- 
lishing Co. 

The Management of the Reading Program in the So- 
cial Studies, William Glenn Kimmel. McKinley 
Publishing Co. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting, S. Bernard Koopman, 
Roy B. Kester. The Ronald Press Co. 


Instructional Tests in Physics—Teachers Manual, 
Earl R. Glenn, Ellsworth S. Obourn. World 
Book Co. 


Orleans Plane Geometry Achievemént Test, Joseph B 
and Jacob S. Orleans. World Book Co. 

Oral Tests for Correct English, Edward Harlan Web- 
ster. World Book Co. 

Daily Drills for Better English, Edward Harlan Web- 
ster. World Book Co. 
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Outstanding Publications 


NEWSON READERS 
Primer, Books One through Six 
Teachers’ Manuals 
Accessory Materials and new 
Workbooks. 

LITTLE FOLK’S LIBRARY 
First Series for grades one and two 
Second Series for grades two and 

three. 

PILOT ARITHMETICS 

with Manuals and Drill Cards. 


STAR SPELLER 
NEW ALDINE LANGUAGE SERIES 


and other publications that merit your 
consideration. 


Correspondence invited 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
2500 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 
Wisconsin representative— 

Mr. S. S. McNelly, 
8 Lathrop Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


SMITH-LUSE-MORSS 





Problem and Practice 





Arithmetics 











Unusually easy to teach, and 
unusually attractive to look at, 
they are the result of modern 
scientific research and practical 
classroom experience. Three 
books, for grades three to eight 
inclusive, and a delightful num- 
ber primer for optional use in 
grade two. 


2301 Prairie Avenuz, Chicago, Illinois 





GINN AND COMPANY 

















TA 
CAatterli s = Az - 
eanieees Would you welcome 
a chance to put 
more pep and inter- 
est into your Eng- 
lish classes? 

















The Chatterling's 


Here is a story, suitable for third and 
fourth grades, full of suspense and story 
interest, built about the differences in 
the meanings of words. And _ these 
words are illustrated in full color so 
that they are unforgettable. $1.25. 
Usual educational discounts. Special 
discounts for large quantities. 


Send for our catalog of 110 other juvenile 
books suitable for elementary schools 


Department E 


The P. F. Volland Co. 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 








-Direction 
sel ~Appraisal 
—Correction 
-Reliance 
These elements of real charac- 
ter-education can be strength- 
ened through the many desir- 
able features of the 
Knight-Studebaker—Ruch 


Standard 
Service 
Arithmetics 


A new teaching and learning 
tool which will enable you and 
your pupils to derive many ex- 
tra values from your arithmetic 
course. 

May we send you descriptive folder 
No. 1110 and other information? 

Scott, Foresman and Company 


Builders of Educational Programs 


623 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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WINSTON 


1, MODERN TEXTS 
IN MATHEMATICS 


First Course in Algebra 


Second Course in Algebra 
Engelhardt and Haertter 


Plane Geometry 


Solid Geometry 
Strader and Rhoads 


Standard in content and standard in extent— 
but with modern improvements that make the 
work interesting and vital 


Examination copies on request to 
interested teachers 






THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY | 


(> 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





ei 














General Business Science 
By Jones and Bertschi 


A new and scientific text that 
gives pupils of Junior High School 
age an understanding of the prin- 
ciples of business, its customs and 
practices. 

An exploratory course corresponding 
to the required courses in General 
Science and General Mathematics. fj 

The text is accompanied by a series 
of most interesting projects for each 
unit of the text. These projects bring 
the pupil into actual contact with those 
business activities that enter into the 
daily life of every citizen regardless of 
his calling. 

Instead of training the pupil for various 
clerical jobs, which he may or may not 
fill, “General Business Science” gives him 
a knowledge of modern business functions 
and service so that he may know how to 
conduct his affairs in a businesslike man- 
ner. 

576 pages; full vellum, de luxe binding; 
profusely illustrated: complete index and 
glossary of business terms. 

Write our nearest office for examination 

copy or descriptive literature 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Toronto London 














Books for the Children 

Tatters 
By Margaret J. McElroy and Jessica O. Younge. 
American Book Co. 

This little story of Tatters, the Dog, and a few 
of his adventures is a delightful story for the child 
just beginning independent reading. It is helpfully 
illustrated. 


Anton and Trini 


By Virginia Olcott. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Anton and Trini are two little Swiss children, 
They live in the Alpland of snow-capped mountains 
and sunny valleys. This little story of the adventures 
of Anton and Trini will give American children a 
peek at the life and play of children across the sea, 


Betty June and Her Friends 


By Lenla B. Ellingwood. American Book Co. 
Betty Jane with her hobby horse, her rag doll, and 
her teddy bear, which are given speaking parts, goes 
out to play. She makes friends with Gray Rabbit, 
Spotted Dog, and the donkey. This little book for 
the primary grades is a pleasing story of her play- 
times with these new friends. 


Little Indians 
By Mabel Guinnip La Rue. Macmillan Co. 
This little book for the children in the lower 
grades gives a delightful story of the life of the 
American Indian boys and girls. Snowflake and Red 
Bird, through their adventures, give the little reader 
an insight into the lore of the Indian. 


The Book of the Bible 


By Dr. John W. Flight, Oxford University Press, 
1929. 

This is a collection of the favorite stories of the 
Bible. “The cream of the literature of the Bible is 
given here. The description and explanatory passages 
are so briefly and clearly written that the young stu- 
dent can follow the whole course of the Bible story 
with ease and intelligence. Any boy or girl who 
knew the contents of this book thoroughly would 
already have the fundamentals of a liberal education” 
says William Lyon Phelps, Yale University, in his 
introduction to the book. 


Cinderella’s Garden 
By W. Macneile Dixon, Oxford University Press. 
1929. 

Peter, Michael, and Benjy are playing on the sand 
at the seashore when they discover a crab crawling 
out of sight under a stone. They begin to dig after 
him, but suddenly find themselves in a cave. They 
follow the opening through the professor’s study into 
Cinderella’s garden, where they meet their cousin 
Nancy, and have an afternoon of strange adventure. 
The story is alive with interest and action. 


A Fairy to Stay 
By Margaret Beatrice Lodge, Oxford University 
Press. 1929. 

Pamela had come to live with her two maiden 
aunts when she was a very small girl, but she was 
not happy there for they did not know the ways of 
little girls. One day a tiny fairy came to Pamela, 
and as they made friends happiness came into the 
little girl’s life. Pamela wanted to go to school more 
than anything else but the aunts kept her at home 
and tutored her. As a result of the fairy’s presence 
the aunts learned how to treat little girls and they 
finally learned to love Pamela. 
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An Ideal List of Textbooks for Basic Use in 


JUNIOR and SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 





Crumpton—Hosic. Junior High School English, 3 books 

Lewis & Hosic. New Practical English for High Schools, First 
and Second Course 

Strayer-—Upton. Junior High School Mathematics 

Nyberg. First and Second Courses in Algebra 

Nyberg. Geometry, Plane and Solid 

McKinley, Howland & Dann. World Histories, 2 books 

Wilson. Laboratory Manual in American History 

Pearson, Lawrence & Raynor. Latin I 

Wheat & Fitzpatrick. Advanced Biology 

Fletcher, Smith & Harrow. Beginning Chemistry and Laboratory 
Manual 

Whitbeck. Industrial Geography 

Fairchild. Essentials of Economics 

Bowman & Percy. Principles of Bookkeeping and Business 

Smith & Blough. Planning a Career 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 




















The Child - Story Readers 


Primary Unit Iutermediate Grades Unit 
Recognized as the leading series of school readers available for use today. 


Compiled to meet fully the requirements for content and procedure to 
meet the demands for 


Content that adapts itself to varied types of reading; 

A progressive plan for the development of those abilities which 
are necessary to read with understanding; 

A program which readily individualizes instruction without 
raising administrative problems. 


The Child-Story Readers are in use in every state. They have been 
adopted or are in use substantially in practically every leading city. 


a without obligation The Child-Story 

-rogram. 

‘ | Lyons & Carnahan 

~ iia a a ala aa a | 221 E. 20th Street 131 E. 23rd Street 
PIG © i. 4 yeah ease Saba sleu eee ee ke emma eens CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Around the State 


Calendar 
Mar. 17-19—International Society for Crip- 


pled Children—Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 
Mar. 24-29—Music Supervisors National 


Conference—Chicago. 

Mar. 26-29—Middle West Society of Physi- 
cal Education—Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee. 

Apr. 3-5—Progressive Educational Associa- 
tion—Washington, 

Apr. 9-11—National Ass’n. of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors—Detroit. 
Apr. 11-12—Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards—Racine. 
May 6-8—Wisconsin Congress 

and Teachers—La Crosse. 

May 8-10—Wisconsin State Band Tourna- 
ment—Milwaukee. 

June 27-28—American Library Association— 
Los Angeles. 

June 28-July 4—National Education Asso- 
ciation—Columbus, Ohio. 


of Parents 





Supt. R. J. McMahon, New London, was reelected 
during the month for a term of three years at a 
substantial increase. in salary. Mr. McMahon _ has 
served the schools of New London for a number of 
years. 


Alexander high school, Nekoosa, is building a com- 
bination gymnasium-auditorium which will be com- 
pleted about April 1. The building is 136’ x 78’. It 
will have a basketball court 50’x 90’. The cost of 
the building is $75,000. 


The annual meeting of the Middle West Society 
of Physical Education will be held in Milwaukee on 
March 26-27-—28-29 at the Schroeder Hotel. The 
meeting will bring to Wisconsin representatives from 
more than ten states in this section of the country. 
It is anticipated that a large number of teachers of 
physical education in Wisconsin will also be in 
attendance. 


“Wisconsin University Theatre’ is the title of a 
neat little booklet which has come to our desk. It 
describes the activities of the Wisconsin University 
Theatre under the direction of William C. Troutman. 
The work of Mr. Troutman and his students is car- 
ried into the state and throughout the nation. Each 
year, we are told, hundreds of letters from little 
theatre groups, university dramatic societies, directors, 
and students are received by the management of the 
Wisconsin University Theatre. 


Copy of the Jefferson County Teachers Exchange 
has reached our desk. Supt. Eva N. Bock, in an ac- 
companying note, explains that the Teachers Ex- 


change is a fitting name for the work is largely done 
by the teachers themselves, each of the sectional 
groups providing material for one exchange. The 
cover design for February is the work of Miss Mil- 
dred Henderson, Elm Grove school. The Exchange 
is full of interesting information helpful to the 
teachers of the county. 


The tenth annual conference of the Progressive 
Educational association will be held at the Willard 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., on April 3-4-5. 


The music supervisors’ national conference will be 
held at the Stevens hotel, Chicago, the week of 
March 24. A large attendance of supervisors of music, 
professional musicians, and artists is expected. 


A large attendance of school board members and 
superintendents is expected at the annual spring 
meeting of the Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards which will be held in Racine on April 11 
and 12. An interesting program has been arranged. 


Mr. Robert Adams—Buell recently rendered his 
thirteenth program at the School for the Blind at 
Janesville. The program was arranged under the di- 
rection of Miss Anna K. Means, a member of the 
faculty of the school. 


The Benton high school sponsored the first free 
chest clinic held in Lafayette county on February 25- 
26-27. Three doctors examined the children in the 
upper grades and high school. Adults were also given 
attention at the clinic. According to reports, Lafay- 
ette County is one of the two counties in the state 
which has never before had a chest clinic. 


A project that attracted much interest in the city 
of Waupun was recently carried out by the children 
of the kindergarten of the South Ward school. It 
was in the nature of a municipal air port made by 
the children as the result of the building of air 
planes during the fall months. The work was under 
the direction of Miss Florence Peterson. 


“Random Thoughts in Rhyme” is the title of a 
neat little booklet of poetry from the pen of S. B. 
Tobey, superintendent of schools, Wausau, and presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Teachers Association. It con- 
tains forty-three pages of poems. The booklet is 
bound in a suede paper, and was printed in the vo- 
cational school of Wausau. 


We appreciate receipt of a copy of the twenty- 
fourth “Manitowoc County Annual” which was pre- 
pared under the supervision of County Superintend- 
ent E. S. Mueller. The annual contains complete in- 
formation about the organization of Manitowoc 
county schools, an outline of the course of study, 
and a directory of teachers. It is one of the most 
complete reports that it has been our privilege to 
examine. 


The Wisconsin Vocational Guidance association 
held its annual meeting at the Loraine hotel, Madi- 
son, on February 7. The meeting this year was 4 
part of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers association 
meeting. The annual banquet was addressed by Cam- 
eron Beck, director of Personnel, Stock Exchange 
New York City. Others on the program were Herb 
Heilig, director, Vocational school, Appleton; V. C. 
Kiblin, director of the short course in agriculture, 
U. W.; Ira C. Davis, Wisconsin high school; A. V. 
Miller, assistant dean of Engineering, U. W.; Dr. 
W. J. Meek, dean, Medical school, U. W.; Christina 
Murray, Wisconsin General hospital, Madison; and 
Professor Louis Kahlenberg, chemistry department, 
UW. 
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The first issue of a new school paper, “McKinley 
School Life,” made its appearance at the McKinley 
unior high school, Appleton, last month. 


Superintendent W. R. Dunwiddie has been re- 
elected city superintendent of schools at Port Wash- 
ngton for a term of three years. 


Black Creek graded school has a new radio re- 
ceiver. Loud speakers are to be installed in each 
room. Ray Parfitt is principal of the school. 


Paul M. Vincent, Stevens Point superintendent of 
schools, was last month reelected for the year 1930- 
1 by the board of education. 


The Hilbert high school won the One Act Play 
Contest put on by the Reedsville, Brillion, and Hil- 
bert high schools. The cast was coached by Miss 
Claudia Vassau. 


Valders Graded schools is cooperating with several 
neighboring districts in obtaining the services of a 
special music supervisor. Miss Gardner, Lawrence 
college, is in charge. 


Superintendent Nicholas Gunderson has been re- 
elected chief of Sparta schools for the coming year. 
This will be Mr. Gunderson’s tenth year in this posi- 
tion, previous to which he taught in the Prairie du 
Chien schools. 


The attorney general has informed Secretary E. G. 
Doudna of the Board of Normal School Regents 
that students in the practice departments of the state 
teachers colleges must pay their own expenses to and 
from the schools where they do practice teaching. 


E. P. Rosenthal has resigned as superintendent of 
schools at Oconto Falls, effective June 15, after ten 
years of service in the public schools of that city. 
He is a member of the Wisconsin Interscholastic Ath- 
letic association and was an organizer of the North- 
eastern Wisconsin Interscholastic conference. 


Miss Cora I. Coxshall, principal of the Rice Lake 
high school, was elected president of the North- 
western Wisconsin Schoolmasters club at the annual 
meeting at Eau Claire recently. Miss Anna Johnson, 
Chippewa Falls, was elected vice president and Miss 
Tillie Sylfest, Whitehall, secretary-treasurer. 


A unique series of assembly programs are being 
given by the students of Green Lake high school un- 
der the direction of E. T. Hawkins. Each class pre- 
pares a program related to the work of that particular 
subject. The modern history class dramatized the 
coronation of Napoleon, the civics class presented a 
mock trial, and the physics class demonstrated sev- 
eral interesting experiments. These programs have 
been entertaining as well as educational. 


Instead of boarding out as teachers of public 
schools usually do the staff of the Ondossagon school, 
near Milwaukee, has a home of its own—a teacher- 
age. Principal H. M. Nelson and his family occupy 
the lower floor, and the seven teachers and their 
housekeeper occupy the second floor. Miss Leita Slay- 
ton, home economics teacher, has the responsibility of 
meal planning, purchasing, directing the work of the 
housekeeper, and acting as representative of the 
teachers in transactions with the school board. 





OUR INVITATION 


To teachers and educational 
executives we offer our com- 
prehensive facilities for the 
examination of present hold- 
ings or contemplated invest- 
ments. 


An inquiry will bring 
you a copy of our book- 
let, ‘A Valuable Aid to 
Banks and Investors.”’ 


AC.ALLYN*°COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
110 Mason Street, Milwaukee 
A. M. Krech, Resident Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


and other principal cities 











‘Everything for the School” 


e) 
Nop: 
Ti 






One of the New 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


In Colors 


(with Standard 4-Bank 
will help you in the preparation of your 
classroom assignments and reports, and 
in keeping up your social contacts. 


Keyboard) 


Underwood 
Remington 
Corona 


Royal 


want and let us tell 
you about our 


Choose the one you 


Special Reduced Prices and Budget 
Plan for Teachers 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 
(Member Wisconsin Teachers Association) 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 





Send for Your Copy of Our Catalog 
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Now you can have the advice of one of the most 
4% conspicuously successful organizers of school bands 
in the United States—absolutely free. The House of 
York has sponsored a method, developed and perfected 
by G. C. Mirick, Upper Iowa University, that has 


r proved to be amazingly helpful 
] to music teachers all over the 
8c 
HOOL ountry. 
ANDS 
mw 20 FREE BOOK 
ORGANIre 
THEs A Shows New Easy Way 


“School Bands—How to Organize and Train Them”’ 
is a book which will be sent free to all teachers. If 
you are now making plans to create or enlarge a 
school band or orchestra, this book offers many help 
ful suggestions on how to stimulate the interest of 
pupils, parents and school officials. No obligations. Act 
quickly while the edition is still available. 


York Band Instrument Co. 


Dept. Wis-30 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Women Earn Good Salaries 


as combination X-Ray, Physio-Ther: ips 
and Clinical Laboratory technicians in 
Hospitals, Doctor’s Offices, Clinics and 
Laboratories after graduating from our 
practical 6 months’ combination training 
Fast growing profession. Write for our 
cooperative plan and catalogue. 


Professional Laboratories 
Baker Arende, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















REGIONAL POLITICAL 


WALLACE WALL Maps were de- 


W signed to correlate 
© with modern methods 


AT W O O D’S of teaching geography. 

Supplemental mapsat 
the bottom of each 
continenta]lmapshow 
relief, rainfall, popu- 
lation and land utili- 
zalion — a wealth of 


, information for visu- 

GOHNSToy ANSTROM al instruction. 
etter Maps Before purchasing 
OBES x.2 3 maps for your school, 
invesLigate these help- 
A.J. Nystrom & Co. fulteaching aids. Send 








3333 Elston Avenue for our beautifully il- 
Chicago lustrated Atwood 
Booklet, No. 483 














G. F. Massey, agricultural teacher in the Highland 
high school, has resigned to accept the position of 
county agent of Marquette county. 


Principal William Urban was recently presented 
with a watch in honor of his twenty years of service 
as head of the Sheboygan high school. 


The Hayes district school, town of Eden, was de 
stroyed by fire the latter part of January, causing a 
heavy loss to the school district. Miss Anna Flaherty 
is teacher in the school. 


Charlotte Ryan, for several years a teacher in the 
commercial department of the Portage high school, 
is teaching commercial work this semester in the 
East Side high school, Madison. 


Rufin Boyd has accepted the position of assistant 
supervisor of music in the public schools of Mani 
towoc. Mr. Boyd has been organist at the Badget 
theatre, Stoughton, for several years. 


= the 3,166 Smith-Hughes students in the state 
76 are farm boys, 606 are village boys, and 84 are 
ails. This shows an increase of 252 over last yeat 
There are six departments with an enrollment above 


50. 


Superintendent A. C. Kingsford, Baraboo, was r 
cently elected to the Hall of Fame of the Wisconsin 
State Journal, because of the splendid. work he has 
done in the Baraboo public schools and in the Stat 
Historical society. 


R. L. Gregory, for three and one-half years 
member of the Mazomanie high school faculty, has 
accepted a position in the Franklin Junior high 
school, Racine. He is being succeeded by G. R. Wat 
son, Livingston. 


Two new teachers have joined the Sheboygan high 
school faculty for the second semester. They are 
Miss Helen Hofstaedter and Miss Lorna Seabury. 
They succeed Miss Elizabeth Stoll and Miss Ellouis: 
Ballstadt. 





G. O. Carlson, instructor of science in the public 
schools of Sheboygan Falls for the past twelve and 
one-half years, resigned last month to accept a posi 
tion as instructor in the science department of the 
North Division high school, Milwaukee. 





Raymond Moore, principal of the Milwaukee Uni 
versity school, has been reappointed to the colleg: 
board of examination readers in English, to meet at 
Columbia University June 16. Mr. Moore has been 
reading for the college board for the last six years 


A sports club for women teachers of the Beloit 
public schools is being organized. The project ts in 
charge of the Misses Myrtle Beyries, Dorothy Kirch 
ner, and May Eckdahl. The club will be divided into 
groups, according to the favorite sports of the vari 
ous members. The purpose of the club is to get the 
teachers together for amusement, fun, aed recreation 


Group piano lessons in Shorewood public schools 
are quiet affairs. The pupils in the classes practice 
on paper keyboards before touching an actual piano 
When they have mastered the proper fingering they 
are allowed to use a piano. Miss Helen Garrett, in- 
structor of music in the Shorewood schools, says 
that music learned in this way is well learned. 
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“Sunrise News” is the name of a neat little pam- 
phlet published monthly by the Billings school, Su- 


perior. 


A total of 79,447 children were enrolled in the 
elementary and high schools of Milwaukee last semes- 
ter; an increase of 4,000 over last year. 


Safety patrols are being organized in five of the 
Stevens Point schools under the direction of the Boy 
Scouts. Funds for the purchase of insignia are being 
provided by the Kiwanis club. 


Harold Schfellt, principal of the Irma school, Lin- 
coln county, has been commended by the parents of 
his pupils for the work he has done in promoting 
music, both vocal and instrumental, in his school. 


County Superintendent Ethel Peterson, Lincoln 
County, was a member of the third annual Good 
Will Tour to Mexico which left Milwaukee Febru- 
ary 23 and returned March 9. 


Lincoln county has 47 harmonica bands, 23 rhythm 
bands, 14 schools cooperating in a county chorus, 
one school orchestra, and eight music appreciation 
programs. 


Five new teachers were added to the Wauwatosa 
teaching staff at the beginning of the new semester. 
They were: Walter F. Karst, F. R. Evans, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Chenoweth, Miss Elsie DeBoer and Miss Ethel 
Seeliger. 


A copy of “The Royal Purple’, the official pub- 
lication of the Whitewater State Teachers college, 
has been received at this office. A lot of interesting 
news is well put together in the paper which is a 
credit to the school. 


Valders high school has adopted fifty-five minute 
class periods with one period of supervised study 
each day. Practically all studying is done in class 
with the exception of a two hour assignment given 
for a different subject each day, this making it neces- 
sary for the students to spend time out of school on 
only one subject each evening. 


Twenty-two county superintendents and supervisors 
from the nine counties in the Land o’ Lakes division 
met with County Superintendent Ethel Peterson at 
Merrill last month. Problems common to the group 
were discussed. Supervising teachers from Price, 
Forest, and Marathon counties are the officers for the 
ensuing year. The next meeting will be held at Wau- 
paca on September 24. 


The Lincoln County Teachers association met in 
early February with all but four teachers in the 
county present. County Supervisor Isabelle Mclsaac, 
Oneida county, talked on “Art in the Rural Schools.’’ 
The Misses Lillian Belter and Edna Dahl, delegates 
to the state convention, gave their report, and Harold 
Schfellt talked on the contract plan that he has used 
during the past year. 


The Shorewood school system has just completed 
printing three courses of study: “Arithmetic Course 
of Study, Grades 1-3,” ‘Arithmetic Course of Study, 
Grades 4-6,” and a “Reading Course of Study, 
Grades 1-6.” The courses include suggestive meth- 
ods of teaching for these grades. Principal Laura E. 
Kellar of the Atwater School is the author of the 
arithmetic courses, and Principal Beulah D. Kobler 
of the Lake Bluff school is the author of the reading 
course, 





| PIN SHOWN, SILVER PLATE 35¢ EA., 12 OR MORE, $3.50 
VEY DOZ.; STERLING SILVER OR GOLD PLATE, 70¢ EA 
12 OR MORE $6.50 DOZ. 1 OR 2 COLORS ENAMEL; 

4582S 30R 4 LETTERS; DATES 1930-31-32-33. 


FREE CATALOG SHOWING 200 DESIGNS 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 946 BasTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Engraving Company 


Artists 
Gngravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 


109 S. CARROLL ST. 
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To get accurate, encyclopedic, 
up-to-date information of all 
kinds that is of vital use and inter- 
est in the schoolroom. 


Awise school superintendent has said: “I have 
never yet seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, who 
was accustomed to the frequent use of the diction- 
any eno wae nat the same time a g or superior 
round scholar.” A better test than this of the 
value of dictionary work could not be found. 
The New International is constantly re- 
vised and improved to keep abreast of 
modern needs and information. 
452,000 Entries, including thousands of 
New Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2,700 
Pages. 


Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Welcome to this Inn of Hospitality 








There is an hotel 
in New York 
with 1000 rooms 
with bath 
Rates: 


Single with Bath 
$3.00 to $4.00 


Double with Bath 
$4.00 to $6.00 
Twin Beds and 
Bath 
$6.00 and $7.00 


2arlor, Bedroom 
and Bath, $8.00 


Prince George Hotel 
5th Ave. and 29th St., New York 


Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 











One block from Subways. Five blocks 
from the largest Department Stores in 
the world. A Matron in attendance for 
the comfort and convenience of Ladies 
travelling alone. 





A HOME IN THE HEART OF THINGS 








EXCELLENT SUMMER 
POSITION 


for Teachers 
Available N ow! 


In the next thirty days I wish to com- 
municate with school executives’ or 
teachers who have not arranged for 
their summer vacation months. I have 
available a position interviewing school 
authorities which is immensely attract- 
ive. Out-of doors work; traveling if you 
prefer. Good income. It is delightful 
work, giving you an opportunity to cap- 
italize on your school experience. There 
is a possibility of permanent employment 
at close of the summer. Write for full 
particulars to 


Mr. M. N. Baumgartner 
1811 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO .... ILLINOIS 








A course in Aeronautics at the Shorewood high 
school now has an enrollment of 28 students. 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra will give two 
special concerts for the school children of Milwaukee 
during the spring at a cost of sixty cents per pupil. 


A new two-department state graded school building 
will be erected at Aurorahville, Waushara county, 
during the summer. 


The Waupun high school band broadcast over 
station WIBA at Madison on Saturday, February 8, 
at ten o'clock. The band also appeared on the pro- 
gram of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers association 
on the same date. 


According to the municipal information bureau of 
the University Extension Division, salaries paid 
county superintendents range from $1400 to $4500. 
Expenses in addition to salaries are paid by a num 
ber of counties. 


“The Questionnaire’ is the title of the latest r¢ 
search bulletin issued by the National Education as 
sociation. It is a comprehensive treatment of the 
questionnaire, its value, and the problem it has 
raised in recent years. 


The second public concert of the season by the 
Philharmonic Chorus of the Milwaukee Teachers as- 
sociation will be given on Monday, April 7. The 
first concert was thoroughly enjoyed by a large audi- 
ence. The chorus has been asked to sing at the con 
vention of the National Education association at 
Columbus, Ohio, next July. 


Mr. H. A. Wegner, superintendent of schools, 
Waupun, recently received considerable recognition 
for an article entitled “Orienting the Teacher,” which 
appeared in the Journal of Educational Method, Co 
lumbia University. Among other letters received by 
Mr. Wenger was one from Arthur Lindborg, directo: 
of Education, the Virgin Islands. 


A unique organization in the Whitewater State 
Teachers college is the College Depository, or the 
school bank. It is maintained as a part of the com- 
mercial teacher training course. It was organized in 
the fall of 1919 and is equipped with the latest in 
banking facilities and serves as a convenience to the 
school as well as a factor in the development of 
teachers, accountants, and bookkeepers. 


Shorewood high school is just completing a gym- 
nasium addition which includes a swimming pool 
30’ x 75’ costing $160,000. It will be lighted from 
three sides by large windows of the shutter type. It 
serves as an open air pool when the windows are 
opened during the summer months. Other features 
of the building will be a gynynasium 50’ x 70’ and 
large additions to shower and locker rooms. 


A new addition to the Lake Bluff school at Shore- 
wood is nearing completion. This addition will cost 
approximately $195,000. It includes a four-year old 
kindergarten suite to supplement the five-year old 
kindergarten suite already in operation; a_ health 
suite, which includes dental room, and sound proof 
physical examination rooms; principal's office suite, 
piano room, violin room, music room, and art room. 
The health suite will be dedicated to William C. 
Sieker, the late Principal of the Milwaukee Vocational 
school, a resident of Shorewood who, as health off- 
cer for Shorewood, did much to establish its present 
health program. 
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‘The Perr Pictures 


Awarded Four Gold Medals 











The Horse Fair Rosa Bonheur 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Easter Pictures, or 
25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children. 
Size 51%4x8. 





a a a te —— 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 

We have birds, flowers, fruits, ete., | 
| portrayed in natural colors. They are | 
helpful aids to nature study. | 
| THREE CENTS EACH for 20 or more. 
Size 7x9. Assorted as desired. 
_———— - — so — - = 

Large Pictures 





for Framing | Catalogues 

Artotypes Our 64-page Cat- 
Size 22x28 inches, | me RaDees. Col 
including e Wc | alogue has 1,600 


miniature illus- 
trations. It lists 


margin. $1.00 each 
for two or more; 
$1.25 for one. Send 


$2.00 for The An- | 2,250 pictures ar 
gelus by Millet } eosts only 15 cts. 
and Spring by in coin or stamps 


Corot. 


IhaPerry Pictures @ 


BOX 617, MALDEN, MASS. 


ITCHEL 


BETTER BILT = 


Playground Apparatus 


Schools - Homes - Parks 


~ 
= 
—_ 





Mitchell Whirl 


The Mitchell Whirl, shown above, is 
just one number in the “Better- 
bilt” line. Send for free illustra- 
ed catalog and name of your state 
distributor. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1540 Forest Home Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Durable—smooth running 
—the ideal machine for students 
Sharp, \= M 
Clean, = 
Snappy 
Impres- 

sions 





When you buy that New Typewriter 
equipment consider the Greater Value of 
the Demountable. 

Now is the time to give some thought to 
the necessary features. 

The Demountable is built to stand class- 
room treatment—and it does. 

Its light, responsive action save the 
student’s energy and soon teaches them 
not to pound. 

Lightest touch, shallowest key depres- 
sion, key lever shock-absorbing system, 
half spacing on the downward stroke, 
these and other special features—permit a 
better range of instructions. 

The Monthly Award Test Material fur- 
nished to all schools using demountables 
is arranged to aid the novice as well as 
the advanced typists. 

These are but a few of the many thir: 
to consider. We invite you to write for 
full particulars. 


Educational Department 
Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers—Founded 1911 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. 8S, A. 








STORIES ABOUT 


PAUL BUNYAN 


Wisconsin’s Own 
Mythical Hero and Giant 
By LAKESHORE KEARNEY 
The Lumberjack 
— -USE COUPON BELOW 


Democrat Printing Company 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 

Enclosed find $1.10 (special price for 
schools and school children) for which 
send me one copy of Lakeshore Kearney's 


The Hodag with tales of Paul Bunya) 
Name 

Address ee ee 

CIOS 6cecaseniscawennienant School 


Postage will be prepaid by Democrat 
Printing Company 
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Fire in the roof of the Elcho high school while 
school was in session January 22 was soon extin- 
guished by students and town people. Very little 
damage was done. 


The Albany high school put on a play and min- 
strel show that netted the school $226. A portion 
of the proceeds were invested in a ‘‘ditto’’ machine. 
The school has a nice bank balance for other equip- 
ment. 


Two hundred and seventy-four sixth grade girls 
of Kenosha public and parochial schools were ad- 
mitted to the ranks of Litthe Mothers last month 
when they were presented with diplomas signifying 
their successful completion of the class in Infant 
Care and Child Hygiene. Kenosha has the honor of 
having had the first “Little Mothers’ Class” in the 
state—and to date a total of 2500 girls have re- 
ceived the state diploma. The work is under the su- 
pervision of the Household Arts’ department of the 
high school, in charge of Miss Edna E. Hood, su- 
pervisor, assisted by the Misses Edith Wallis, Ella 
Neevel, Helen Novack, Katherine Royce, Mabel 
Bond, Erna Geister, Margaret Ullrich, and Ina By- 
rum. The diplomas were presented by G. F. Loomis, 
superintendent of schools, who gave a short in- 
structive talk to the class on the value of “Doing 
for Others.’ 


The first unit of a new high school at De Pere 
has just been completed and occupied. It consists of 
a gymnasium, four classrooms, a physics and chem- 
istry laboratory, and a study hall. It was built at a 
cost of $105,000, which was raised by setting aside 
five thousand dollars a year in the budget for a 
number of years, and floating a bond issue of 
$50,000. The old building is still being used, but it 
will be replaced soon by classrooms and rooms for 
commercial work, manual arts, music, and home eco- 
nomics. The unit to be constructed will also have 
provision for the superintendent's office and an audi- 
torium. Upon moving into the new building, the 
high school went over to a sixty minute period sched- 
ule. Hundreds of parents and citizens visited the 
school during open house on February 20. The plan 
was carried out under Superintendent T. J. McGlynn 
who has administered the schools of De Pere for a 
number of years. 


Miss Aleda Anderson, Viroqua, has been appointed 
to teach senior English in the high school at Two 
Rivers, to succeed Miss Dorothy Jackson, who re- 
cently resigned. 


The Outagamie County Board of Supervisors ap- 
propriated $2000 for the use of the County Medical 
Society in examining the children in every school of 
the county. Miss Marie Klein, county nurse, organ- 
ized the campaign and assisted the forty doctors co- 
operating in examining 5,688 children. 


Miss Aagoth Fosmark, for the past two years dean 
of girls at Gale College, Galesville, who returned 
to China as a missionary last October, writes home 
concerning the life and conditions in that distant 
land. Miss Fosmark is studying the language and 
when she has sufficiently mastered it will begin her 
work as a teacher in Loshan, Honan province. 


Residents of the Central Valley rural school dis- 
trict, town of Black Creek, are being given an op- 
portunity to secure good reading material through a 
service established by Miss Marion E. Sweet, teacher 
of the school. Miss Sweet secured a box of books 
from the free traveling library. The books may be 
drawn out by the residents of the district. 


FOR SALE—An unusued $152 La Salle 
Higher Accounting Extension Course at half 
price. Address Box 113, Fairchild, Wisconsin. 





BELMONT HOTEL 
(Fireproof) 

MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol Square 
Every room Has a Private Toilet 
and Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and Up H. H. HILE, President 
R, J. McDONALD, Manager 








Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
ete. Presentation of this ad will entitle 
bearer to special reduced rates. 

Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd., 

CHICAGO 














TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates —: Peon a 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fi 
places only. All States. Get details. 


James F. Ells 15 years in Employment Service 
928-32 Plymouth Building 


Address, Department C, 


Address 
Dept. 


Agency. Write for detaila 










Cc. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 
Selective Service ranging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. School officials as well as teachers will find 
the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of the recognized proficiency of this 


The Teachers’ Agency Department 


offers to you the benefit of FREE REGISTRA- 
TION plus the assistance of the largest employ- 
ment agency in the Northwest, in securing de- 
sirable teaching positions. 


Write for our forms 


JAMES ELLS SERVICE 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





28 ZAST JACKSON BLVD. 


HMICAGO 
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APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50 Your photo must be attached to your application for a 


position. Send your photograph (unmounted) with a $1.50 
and we will mail to you, the same day your order is received, 25 finest grade reproductions (214x314) 


and style preferred by Board of Education. ; ; 
12 copies for $1.00. We return original unharmed. FULTZ Studios, Dept. G, 151 E. 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


NiISDVEST LS 


er . a 50 Master Photos $1.50 and mailed to you. 
KANSAS CITY ..... KANSAS Superintendents write the MIDWEST for their teachers. 


WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 


Free enrollment to Normal and College Graduates. ENROLL NOW. 
Splendid positions in all departments. | 


‘HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY Member N. A. T. A. MISSOULA, MONTANA| 


MONTANA TEACHERS AGENCY i2stiseakiedtstne 


States. 


BAKER, MONTANA A. George Rudolph, Mgr. Member Nat. Assn. of Teachers Agencies 














ee EE SO eee 
; =r 
me ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY comets tcc. BS 
Field 410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG. ~ WILLIAM RUFFER, Pw.0.Mcr DENVER..COLO, “'NNEAPOLIS. MINN West 








ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY feency tas secured prémotions for thoo. 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO sands of teachers in the best Public and 


Normal Schools. Also for many Superintendents. High class clientage. Booklet with val- 
uable information free. 








535 Fifth Avenue 721 Riverside 207 E. Williams 
New York City Spokane, Wash. Wichita, Kas, 
“The Old Reliable”’ Established 1882 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 


We help experienced teachers to better and larger fields in college work (for master’s 
and doctor’s), in secondary schools and in the grades. Good opportunities in the best sub- 
urban systems. 


Every Applicant is Registered in all Six Offices 


CHICAGO NEW YORK VITTSBURGH 

Lyon & Healy Bldg. Flatiron Bldg Jenkins Arcade 
KANSAS CITY, MO MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE, WASH 
N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamb. Com. Bldg 


Get Brewer’s National Educational Directory 10000 Names Price $1.00 











Enroll Before April First 


with After that date the regular enrollment fee will be 
charged—$2.00 to new registrants and $1.00 to those 


The who renew. Write immediately for blanks. Be 


ready for those good positions 


—% 
Teachers Agency, Inc. 
Owned and Operated by GEORGE R. RAY 
14 South Carroll St. MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Twenty-five teachers in the Stevens Point schools 
have been enrolled in extension courses meeting 
three times a week at the State Teachers college. 


Volmer H. Sorensen has been reelected superin- 
tendent of schools at Williams Bay for a term of 
three years. 


A banking system for the entire student body of 
Williams Bay has been instituted under the direc- 
tions of Raymond Kading. Banking connections have 
been made with the State Bank at Elkhorn. 


As a part of the sixth grade history work the 
pupils of Mrs. Gertrude Jensen, Stevens Point, have 
made an unusual exhibit of Greek and Roman soap 
figures. 


The first issue of ‘Bay Ripples,” student publica- 
tion of the Williams Bay high school, made its ap- 
pearance last month. Miss Hilda Nuhn is directing 
the publication. 


A department of music has been added to the 
curriculum of the Williams Bay high school in 
charge of Miss Margaret Belcher. A thirty piece 
band and a glee club have been organized. 


Miss Margaret L. Keller, Baraboo, has accepted a 
position as supervising teacher of music in Wash- 
ington county, where she will install and supervise 
music in 82 rural and state graded schools. 


L. Heinsohn, principal of the Warren Union high 
school, Roberts, has been elected principal of the 
Amery schools for next year to succeed E. F. Brown, 
who will be connected with the Eau Claire Book and 
Stationery company. 





[ t’s here! 


a workbook for 
vocational guidance 


My Vocational 
Guidebook 


By Robert H. Rodgers 
and 
Harry S. Belman 


Milwaukee Vocational School 


An outline that compels boys and 
girls to dig out much interesting and 
illuminating information about a 
chosen occupation. Gives students a 
definite idea of the training and pos- 
sibilities of the trade or profession 
that appeals to them. Price, 20 cents. 





Send for a copy on approval! 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


Milwaukee 


New York Chicago 








Walter F. Karst has returned to Wauwatosa to 
serve as principal of the Roosevelt elementary schoo! 
after a year of graduate study at the University of 
Chicago. He formerly taught in the Junior high 
school. 


The Stevens Point high school band will broadcast 
over station WLBL every Tuesday morning between 
8:15 and 9 o'clock. Band work has been put on the 
same basis as other subjects and the band director, 
R. R. Grindle, devotes his full time to instrumental 
work. 


Four boys and one girl represented Wisconsin in 
the national high school orchestra which played Feb- 
ruary 27 at Atlantic City before 10,000 superintend- 
ents of schools during the annual convention of the 
N. E. A. The orchestra broadcast three programs 
from Atlantic City. The concert was given with 
Walter Damrosch, former director of the New York 
philharmonic orchestra, as guest conductor. The high 
school orchestra was organized by Joseph E. Mabby, 
director of music at the University of Michigan. 
This is its second appearance. 


Professor Pittman B. Potter, political science de- 
partment of the University of Wisconsin, has becom« 
a member of the teaching staff of the Institute Uni- 
versitari de Hautes Etudes at Geneva, Switzerland, 
for the present semester. He began his lectures on 
Fundamental Problems of International Organization 
February 15 at the school, which is a post graduate 
university on international studies. He is also con- 
ducting a seminar on Selected Topics and the League 
of Nations. 


A “Hammer and Nail’ club has been organized 
among the students of the Badger school, Outa- 
gamie county, under the guidance of Arnold Schultz 
teacher, as a manual training project. A shop has 
been outfitted in the basement of the school where 
Mr. Schultz instructs a class once a week. The 
members of the club spend intermissions and spare 
time in the shop making benches, magazine racks, 
and other small pieces of furniture. During one 
week last month they notified the district of their 
willingness to repair any household furniture need 
ing attention. As a result many wobbly chairs re 
gained stability. 





NECROLOGY 


Miss Belle Trumbull, 68, former Loganville teacher, 
died Jast month at her home in that city. 


Miss Jeanette E. Marsh, teacher in the Madison 
public schools, died in December. 


Miss Dorothy Rabyor Waite, teacher in a rural 
school of Rock county, died at Clinton, December 17 


Clarendon S. Snyder, former principal of the Eau 
Claire high school, died February 11, following an 
operation for appendicitis. 


Mrs. Charles Hintz, former teacher and member: 
of the board of education of Green Bay, died Janu- 
ary 25. 


Miss Rosalia Bohrer, 63, one of the first teachers 
in the Washburn, Wisconsin, high school some 40 
years ago, died Jast month in Minneapolis. 


Mrs. David Stewart, 69, former teacher in the 
Fulton and Newville district schools, died February 1 
at her home in Janesville. 
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Through Literary England 
ine & Me esa 


Professsor Arthur Beatty 
An Educational Tour 
through the land of literary genius by 
private motor coach—small party 


JUNE 20 to AUGUST 9 
Three eminent English scholars with 
special knowledge of the subject, locality, 
and problem being studied will act as 
lecturer-guides. 

The tour includes Paris, with extension 
to Oberammergau, Switzerland, and Italy. 
For further information write 
PROFESSOR ARTHUR BEATTY 
1824 Vilas Avenue, Madison 








Europe this summer. Motoring. Oberammergau, 
Bavarian Castles, Fontainebleau, Shakespeare 
Country. C ultured, competent leaders. 
successful experience 
Moderate Prices 
Send for booklet A 


28 years’ 





E TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR | 


TEMPLES TOURS 


230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, II!. 








Wisconsin Party Through 


E U R O PE PROP TE BOORTZ 


Carroll College - Waukesha, Wisconsin 


67 days June 28 - - - Sept. 2 $745 


Write for Information 





















Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000 satisfied membersin1929 
250 All Expense Tours 
Small groups, 1st class hotels, more 
motor travel. Visit the Passion Play 
of 1930. Send for booklet. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BoYLsTon St. Boston, Mass, 


4- WE-TO-MA-CHEK 


Delightful 
















vacation playground for young 


women at Powers Lake, Wisconsin. All land 
and water sports. English hockey coach. 
Danish gymnastics. Free instruction. Play or 


just rest. Ideal environment, comfortable ac- 
commodation. July 16 to Aug. 27. For infor- 
mation address Secretary 


Box 14, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


EDUCATIONAL RECREATIONAL 


: TRAVEL 


THE GREATEST OF ALL ~~ 
TWO WEEK VACATION TOURS, Bane 


¢ ARCLE 
“Tos R EAST 


Thousand Islands, the Adirondacks, Ausable Chasm, the 
Greenand White Mountains, Boston, Berkshires, New YorkC ity, 
Delaware Water Ge Ap, Watkins Glen and Niagara — and you ll 
travel in America’s finest motor coaches. Another fascinating 
2-week trip including Washington, P hiladelphia, and New York. 


YELLOWSTONE 


3y rail to Gallatin Gateway, thence by motor thru the Park, over 
the Teton Mountains, thru Jackson Hole Country, and back to 
Chicago by rz = 15 delightful sight-seeing days. 

Write, phone or call for literature 


HOGLE-SPEARS TOURS, Chicago 


AT THE HOTEL SHERMAN 


F U R© p PASSION PLAY 








5S COUNTRIES 


We serve the intellectual elite. Become $38 5 


acquainted with ouramazingtravelvalue 
the results of years of specialization, ALLEXPENSES 
Cunardsupremacy!10,000satisfiedguests. Sea and land 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write forBooklet T 





UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE COURSES & CREDITS) 


*s» STUDENT TOURS 


> EUROPE 


Select 


Management \ Expert Leadership 





d Groups \ Experienced 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL we 
110 EAST 42™ STREET N. ¥. €. J 


B SANGER TOURS 
& $79.50 a Esc orted and Independent 


South America, Alaska 

Yellowstone, St. Lawrence-Saguenay, Black 

and UP Hills, Rocky Mountain Park, Glacier, Pacific 

Northwest, San Isabel National Forest, Mesa Verde 

Park, Great Lakes Cruise. Write for free booklet and 

offer of FREE VACATION TRIP. 
111 West Washington Street 














Trips to 
California, 


CHICAGO 





A WHIFF OF UTOPIA 
“STCA is the modern way to Europe for the rich in 
life and poor in pocket. It is the laconic answer to “why 
stay at home?”—the guiding hand to a broader educa- 

tion—the friend of the inveterate traveller.” 

Student Third Cabin Association 
Holland—America Line 
10 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 











EUROPE AND THE PASSION PLAY 


This is the year to take that ae you have planned for so long. 


64-day tour of 8 countries or July 3 
included in each. 
Price from $510 to $1,036. 
Fourteenth Season 


for a 36-day 


JULIA C. 





Sail June 28th for a 
PASSION PLAY 


tour of 6 countries. 


May I send more information? 
BRANNAN, 6435 


Stewart Avenue, Chicago 
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UNIVERSITIES OF BELGIUM 


GO days, including ocean voyage, $415 


THE EARL B, 
180 N. Michigan 


TOUR EUROPE 


Under the Auspices of the 


Red Star Line 
Sailing from New York 
June 21—S, S. Westernland 
June 28—S. 8S. Bergenland 
July 3—S. S. Pennland 
White Star Line Canadian Service 
Sailing from Montreal 
June 21—S. S. Albertic 
An unparalleled offer 


40 days for $250 


Promotional Credits 

Send for folder 
HUBBELL 
Ave, 


COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 








England, France, Belgium, Holland, 


Sailing Every Week April to August 


EUROPE 


Switzerland, Germany 


38 Days - $500.00 





SEE EUROPE 


THE PASSION 
PLAY and Five 


Countries By Motor 
EXPENSES 


Norman- ¢ 
dy, Paris, 395 
Burgundy Switzer- 
land, Austria, Ober- 
ammergau and the 
Passion Play, Mu- 
nich, Nuremberg Hei- 
delberg and Brussels. 
Ask for Booklet 
“h30” describing 
hundreds of = fasci- 
nating tours—priced 
from $335 to $997. 
Sent free on request. 
Write for it today! 





by MOTOR 


.. including the 
Passion Play at 
Oberammergau 


Now it is possible 
to see Europe as the 
leisured traveler 
does .. . from the 
seat of a de luxe mo- 
tor coach which car- 
ries you on the high- 
ways and byways to 
all sorts of fascinat- 


ingly interesting 
places. 
Tour prices as 


quoted include round 
trip ocean § passage 
on famed Canadian 
Pacific steamships; 
accommodations and 
meals at good ho- 
tels; motor trips and 
sightseeing pro- 


grams; all tips 
abroad; admissions 
to galleries, muse- 


ums, ete.; and serv- 
ices of couriers, lec- 
turers and guides. 

















Cosmopolitan Travel Service 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Tl. 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 


Dept. 453 180 North Michigan 
CHICAGO 


Dixie Terminal Arcade 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














WEST THIS SUMMER 


Something about the West “gets you.” The 
charm of its cordial informality—its endless 
variety of scenic spectacles— its stimulating 
clean air. Every outdoor sport is there to 
choose from. For a glorious vacation in the 
“great open spaces” this summer, go via 
“North Western.” 


Chicago & North Western Ry. offers thru 
service to more scenic vacation playgrounds 
than any other western railroad. 





MEET THE’, 


All These to Choose From 
Black Hills of South Dakota, Wisconsin 


Minnesota, Upper Michigan, Colorado 
Wyoming, California, Yellowstone- 
Grand Teton-Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Jasper National Parks 

Pacific Northwest and Alaska 





ie ae 
Low routine 
Summer Fares 
Effective May 15 and June 1 
For illustrated booklets of places you 
are most interested in ask any 
C. & N. W. Agent or write 
C. A. CAIRNS, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
100 W. Madison St., Chicago, IL. 


Ask About Escorted All-Expense Tours 





988 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 
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hat 
Lindbergh 


Saw 


See for yourself some of the things 
that Lindbergh saw . . . the fasci- 
nating countries of Central Amer- 
ica. Colorful Indian life, old 
Spanish architecture. Join in the 
year-round gaiety of these fiesta- 
loving folk. 

See the Panamal Canal! 

30-day Cruise... $240 

From San Francisco to 

the Isthmus and Return 

EFFECTIVE MAy 2ND, 1930 


Fare applies from San Francisco; 
also from many points in Califor- 
nia via San Francisco. 


Meals and berth on steamer included 
for entire trip. Comfortable cabin-class 
ships. All outside staterooms. 


PORTS OF CALL 
LaUnion (Fortnightly) ~-Salvador 


Corinto (Weekly) ~---- Nicaragua 
Puerto Armuelles (Fortnightly) —- 
sis ccc nd ia acs 


Balboa (Weekly) ___-Canal Zone 
Cristobal (Fortnightly) Canal Zone 
For sailing dates inquire of agents 
or address 


H. M. HUFF 
Pacific Coast Traffic Agent 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 


Steamship Service 
Room 805A Monadnock Building 
681 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Telephone Garfield 1790 


——_ 














EUROPE—1930 


Special Feature 


‘‘The Passion Play”’ at 
Oberammergau 


Four European Conducted Tours Es- 
corted Personally by Carmen Ferraro Sr- 
Operatic Tenor and Conductor 

VISIT: France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, England, Scot- 
land. (Extension to MUNICH—Wagner’s 
and Mozart’s Festivals arranged) 

SAILINGS: June 26th—June 27th— 
July 8th and August 12th, 1930 


Ask for Booklet “F” 
Inclusive Rates from $415.00 to $1,030.00 
Independent Tours Arranged 
Steamship Tickets Issued for All 
Destinations at Regular Rates 
(Paris Office—38 Boulevard des Italiens) 


For Further Particulars Please 
Apply to: 


Ferraro’s Travel Bureau 
904 Kimball Hall Bldg. 
306 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Hlinois 
Phone Harrison 6022 








Welcome to this Inn of Hospitality 








There is an hotel 
in New York 
with 1000 rooms 
with bath 





Rates: 








Single with Bath 
$3.00 to $4.00 


Double with Bath 
$4.00 to $6.00 
Twin Beds and 
Bath 
$6.00 and $7.00 


Parlor, Bedroom 
and Bath, $8.00 


Prince George Hotel 
5th Ave. and 29th St., New York 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 











One block from Subways. Five blocks 
from the largest Department Stores in 
the worla. A Matron in attendance for 
the comfort and convenience of Ladies 
travelling alone. 





A HOME IN THE HEART OF THINGS 
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FOR CULTURE 
ND GOOD TIMES 


IAUULTAY A 


THIRD CABIN 





HOUSANDS are making the trip 

every year, because they need a 
change of environmentand at thesame 
time they want to improve or perfect 
their teaching equipment—in a truly 
delightful way. 

Your companions on the voyage 
will be representatives from other ed- 
ucational institutions—clergymen, 
business and professional people. 
They have all found in the color, 
gaiety, movement and vitality of Tour- 
ist Third Cabin travel a wholly new 
and glorious adventure—plus amaz- 
ing low cost. 

From New York, Boston and Mon- 
treal to principal European ports. 
Choice of such steamers as Majestic, 
world’s largest ship; Belgenland, fa- 
mous world cruiser; the superb new 
Britannic, world’s largest Cabin ship; 
Doric, and many others including — 

Tourist Ships de luxe 


$1 05 (up) S. S. Pennland and S. S. Westernland 





one Way carrying TOURIST Third Cabin as the 


highest class on board in former Cabin 
$185 (up) accommodations. S. S. Minnekahda, 
round carrying TOURIST Third Cabin ex- 
trip clusively. The ships of democracy. 


Address International Mercantile 
Marine Co., Tourist Third Cabin 
Dept., 180 No. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Authorized 
agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 





ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 















FOR THE 


MONTHS 





OUSEHOLD” will lend you $100 to 

$300 vacation money to enable you 

to do the things you’ve planned this sum- 

mer. We require no endorsers—no colla- 

teral. Your own signature is sufficient to 
get cash at once. 

“Household’s” reduced rate is 242% a 
month on the unpaid principal. All loans 
are made on the basis of repayment in 
20 months—but you may repay in full at 
any time. Interest is charged only for the 
actual time you keep the money. 

If you can use an extra $100 to $300, 
visit, phone, or send the coupon below 
to the nearest “Household” office. Loans 
may be made entirely by mail. 


Household Finance 
Corporation 


= —— 


nt 


WISCONSIN OFFICES 


APPLETON, 2nd Floor, 303% W. College Avenue 

BELOIT, 4th Floor, Scrong Building 

FOND DU LAC, 6th Floor, Commercial Natl. 
Bank Building 

KENOSHA, 3rd Floor, Schwartz Building 

LA CROSSE, 4th Floor, State Bank Building 

MADISON, 3rd Floor, First Natl. Bank Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE, 6th Floor, Empire Building 

OSHKOSH, 6th Floor, First Natl. Bank Bldg. 

RACINE, 3rd Floor, Arcade Building 

SHEBOYGAN, 5th Floor, Security Building 

WAUSAU, 4th Fl. American Natl. Bank Bld¢. 











MAIL COUPON 





“NO SALARY’ 





Mail to nearest office—It is understood this in- 
quiry does not obligate me to borrow or put me 
to any expense. 


Amount I wish to borrow $-...-...---.--------- 
My salary és $..-------- Up) | 
| ee eS CMP eons os ee 
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MEMORY 


will never fade .. . 


5,500 miles around and 3,000 miles 
across America... between New 
York and California via gay Havana 
through the wonderful Panama 
Canal, ona great, new electric liner 
of the Panama Pacific fleet— 5. 5. 
California, 5. S$. Virginia or S. 5. 
Pennsylvania (all 33.000 tons in 
size)... of traveling the Continent 
from end to end by rail, with stop- 
overs en route for sightseeing. 


That’s the vacation program we 
offer you—a chance to know Amer- 
ica at firsthand. En route you see 
Havana, the Canal Zone, San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, New 
York, and for the rail journey you 
have a choice of routes with op- 
tional stopovers. 


The trip starts at your own home 
town and ends there. Ocean voyage 
in either direction. 


Reduced Summer Rates: 
Water and Rail, Round 
Trip, $375 (up) First Cabin 
—$235 (up) Tourist; One 
Way, water, $275 (up) First 
Cabin—$135 (up) Tourist. 








7) oie so 
fanama facifie fine 
y ALL NEW STEAMERS + 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
180 NO, MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


or any authorized steamship or railroad agent. 





=) 









Rock 
Island 














i 


























HangAll3 
Pictures 


on the walls of 
your memory 











COLORADO | 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA 


One Low Round Trip Fare 
includes them all 
Stopover Anywhere 

Travel westward thru Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Pikes Peak Region, Royal Gorge, 
Salt Lake City, (Yellowstone), American 
River Canyon. 

Then, down the Pacifie’s Golden Strand to 
Los Angeles and San Diego. 






And eastward thru Carriso Gorge,““Garden 
of Allah” and the Land of the Apache Trail. 


Through Service Both Directions 


OR SPEND YOUR VACATION 
IN GLORIOUS COLORADO 


Join a Rock Island all-expense tour party 
to olorado or Ye llowstone. Two weeks of 
physical rest and mental stimulation = 
the best scenery—all the best service 
. hotel, auto. Every expense include io 
surprisingly low cost. 

















Mail coupon for detailed information 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


O. D. Garvey, District Passenger Agent 
Rock Island Lines 74 
903 Majestic Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Please send me booklets on Colorado, 
O) Yellowstone, [1 California, AlI-Expense 

Colorado-Yellowstone Tours (cheek beak or 

books desired): also full information regard- 

ing summer fares and train service 










Name 


iddress 
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(From Chicago) 


Rockies. 
Gallatin Gateway and to Alaska. 





Take the Trails of Old to the 
GLORIOUS NORTHWEST 


Your dreams of adventure, romance and rest to follow 
the weary routine of the school year will be more than 
fulfilled in the glorious northwest—land of rarest loveli- 


ness and beauty. Visit Yellowstone Park, a concen- 
tration of nature’s marvels, enter through Gallatin 
Gateway, the finest approach; witness the Sioux 
Indians in ceremonial dances; learn the mysteries of 
“nature coasting’’ down the sides of Mt. Rainier. Make 
the acquaintance of cities of unique charm, Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma. Follow the route of the marvel 
trains—the Olympian, the Columbian,—over the 
electrified route—656 miles, America’s longest electri- 
fied ride. Open observation cars; daylight panoramas 
through the scenic Rocky, Bitter Root and Cascade 
ranges. 


Travel independently or with an escorted party, 
conducted by an experienced courier. No tickets 
to buy—no hotel reservations to make—no sight- 
seeing arrangements to make—nobaggage worries! 
Everything is handled for you. 





It is just like a house party. 
Write us for Vacation 
Suggestions—indepen- 
dent travel or conducts 
ed tours. 


The MILWAUKEE 


ROAD 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 


You can do Yellowstone Park in nine days for 
$155.35, all expenses. Longer tours at propor- 
tionate costs. Go West! You'll love it. 


The Scenic Route 


14-Day Tour—$250 and Up 


Includes Dells of the Wisconsin River, Twin Cities, 
Wakpala, S. D.; Butte, Mont.; Tacoma, Wash.; Big 
Trees, Columbia River Highway, Longview, Wash.; 
Seattle, world port; glacier-clad Mt. Rainier, Puget Sound 
cruise to old-English Victoria and Vancouver, Canadian 
Extensions to Yellowstone Park via new 




















—— 





For “Vacation Suggestions” write any 
of these Travel Bureaus: 


CHORD. 5 iscecorre wun eslecs 50 S. Clark St. 
PURER co che aie CER 717 Healey Bldg. 
ee a ers 552 Old South Bldg. 
La nee 206 Ellicott Sq. Bldg. 
Cincinnati...... 204 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Cleveland........ 937 Union Trust Bldg. 
Deo Bones... oo. ic iccee 501 Locust St. 
Detroit... ....... 806 Transportation Bldg. 


..717 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
..817 Walnut St. 


Indianapolis. . 
Kenses City. .2...... 
Milwaukee....... ..405 E. Water St. 
Minneapolis...... 45 S. Seventh St. 
New York...... 547 Fifth Ave. at 45th St. 
Omeha......:. .1611 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia . 1404 Fidelity Phil. Trust Bldg. 


Pittsburgh........ .201 Park Bldg. 
8 .....365 Robert St. 
ey DEES So wrenedeud 2003 Railway Exchange 


ooo 


tiv 
ent 


vil 
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OPENS JUNE 2: 

RONEN: TIM oie cto cre wiainin a ek aes 10 weeks $30.00 
Post-graduate and ‘Teachers’ Courses 
Write for Information 
SPENCERIAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Spencerian Bldg., 623 Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








WYLER School for Young Boys (Evansville Seminary) 
Grades 1 to 8. In session entire year. Enter any time. 
Vacation School and Camp Activities, July and August. 
Health Training, Tutoring, Lake Sports. A_ representa- 
tive wanted in every public school. Cash commissions for 
enrollments. Write for literature. W. H. Wyler, Evans- 
ville, Wisconsin. 








Summer School /“ Camp 
at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
JUNE 30 to AUGUST 2, 1930 
Courses in 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
under the direction of Emil Rath 
Write for Illustrated Program 


NORMAL COLLEGE of the 
American Gymnastic Union 
413 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Six Weeks Course in Field Biology 
A Six Weeks Outing in Michigan 


Michigan State College 


Summer Session 
JUNE 24 - AUGUST 1 


Headquarters for the Field Biology 
course will be at one of the college ex- 
perimental farms located in a territory 
abounding in lakes, woods, and streams 
—offering an unusual opportunity for 
Nature Study. 

NINE COLLEGE CREDITS 
Bring your bathing suit and 
your hiking clothes 
For catalog, address: Director, Summer 
Session, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan 














FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
Fic Gill Cuiversity 


Montreal, Que. 
JUNE 26th to JULY 3ist, 1930 








Thoroughly French Atmosphere 
Only French Spoken 
Entirely French Staff, 
Elementary, Intermediate and 
Advanced Courses. 
Morning—Lectures and Class Room In- 
struction. 
Afternoon — Group Conversation, Sight- 
Seeing, Sports. 
Evening—Concerts, French Plays, Enter- 
tainments, Illustrated Lectures. 


Write for Circular to the 
Secretary, FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
Mc Gill University 
Montreal, Quebec 











SUMMER 
NORTHWESTERN SESS I oO N 


"By the shore of Lake Michigan” 


High scholarship standards— Beautiful location 
—Moderate climate— Unusual opportunities 
for recreation—Organized trips and excursions. 


Liberal Arts 
Graduate School 
School of Education }June 23-August 16 
School of Commerce 
School of Journalism 
School of Music 
School of Speech 
School of Law 





\ June 23-August 1 
June 23-August 23 


The School of Education 
W ide Range of Courses. Courses specially de- 
signed for Superintendents, Principals, Super- 
visors, Deans, Advisers, and Teachers in High 
Schools, Elementary Schools and Teachers of 
Special Subjects. 

Faculty. Regular Staff supplemented by mem- 
bers of Faculties of other Universities and 
distinguished Public School Teachers and 
Administrators. 

Graduate Work. Special attention given to 
the needs of Graduate students and experienced 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 





For bulletin, address 
The Director of the Summer Session 
107 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 
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La Crosse 
State Teachers College 





1930 Summer Session 1930 
June 23 to August 1 


Entrance to Summer Session without 
examination. 

Credits may be applied towards di- 
plomas and degrees. 

An opportunity is afforded by the 
La Crosse Teachers College in 1930 for 
a profitable program of study with the 
regular faculty and many visiting edu- 
cators. 

Many special numbers of entertain- 
ment and instruction will be offered. 

All of this instruction and entertain- 
ment may be enjoyed for a total neces- 
sary expense not to exceed $100. 

A post card will bring you a copy of 
the Summer Session Bulletin. 


Address: 


Director of Summer Session 


State Teachers College 


LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 








PLATTEVILLE 


State Teachers College 





Summer Session 


JUNE 23 to AUGUST 1 


A splendid opportunity to 
teachers for growth and 
advancement 


Helpful lectures 


High class _ entertain- 
ments 


A strong faculty in close 
touch with students 





Write for Bulletin 


eo LI 


Al 














Eau Claire State College 
for Teachers 


1930—Summer Session—1930 
June 23 - August 1 


A College in the Midst 
of Vacation Land 


Courses leading to the Diploma and to 
the B. Ed. degree offered in the following 
fields: 

English 

Social Science History 
Art 

Industrial Art 
Domestic Art 
Psychology, Education 
Sciences 

Geography 

The Model School will be in session for 
Observation and Practice Teaching. 

A course in Library Science leading to 
the Certificate for Teacher-Librarians 

The summer school is very largely at- 
tended by former students who have grad- 
uated in the two or three year courses 
and are anxious to work for a degree; 
also by those who have their diploma or 
degree and are desirous of keeping in 
touch with educational progress. 








Special lecturers by nationally 
known specialists 











WHITEWATER 
State Teachers College 


Summer Session 





June 23 to August 1 


Courses For 
High School Commercial and 
Academic Teachers 
Rural School Teachers 
Primary Grade Teachers 
Grammar Grade Teachers 


Special Summer Session Lecturers 
Entertainment and Recreation 


For Summer Session Bulletin and 
other detailed information, 
write to: 


F. S. Hyer, President 
State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 




















| | 
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Summer Session 
Nine Weeks 








JUNE 16, 1930 


AUGUST 14, 1930 The 
Stout Institute 











In pleasant, attractive surroundings, in a 
complete, modern school plant, the Summer 
Session at The Stout Institute is an unusual 
opportunity for professional improvement and 
recreational activities. The courses offered are: 


EDUCATION 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 

ENGLISH 

HOME ECONOMICS—Regular courses in all 


lines of Home Economics Education and 
short unit courses given by specialists. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—Many shop and 
drawing courses including units in modern 
general shops. 


Living and other expenses are very reason- 
able. The regular program schedule is sup- 
plemented by a fine list of special speakers 
and conference leaders. For Summer Session 
Bulletin including specific program schedules 
and other detailed information, Address: 


Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 














The University of Buffalo 
SUMMER SESSION 


Six Weeks: June 30 - August 8, 1930 


Liberal Arts 
Education 
Public School Art 
Public School Music 
Library Science 
Commercial Course 
Allegany School of Natural 
History 
(July 5 to August 23) 


School of Dentistry 
(June 30 to September 13) 
Enjoy the delightfully invigorating 
Buffalo summer weather, cooled by the 
breezes sweeping over Lake Erie. Near 
Niagara Falls. Unusual recreational 
program. Announcements now ready. 


For bulletins address 
C. H. THURBER, Director 
The University of Buffalo 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











Recreational 
Vacation Study 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
JUNE 21 to AUGUST 1 





Pleasant summer climate 

Theatres, parks, zoos, museums, beaches 

Wide variety of professional and academic courses 
Credit toward certificate, diploma or degree 


Special Feature 


The American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf will conduct its summer school 
for 1930 in cooperation with the Milwaukee State 
Teachers College 


Faculty and Courses Offered 
Mr. E. R. Abernathy, Ohio, 
Technique of Testing Deaf Children 
Miss Margaret Bodycomb, Philadelphia, 
Primary Education of the Deaf Child 
Miss Edith Buell, New York City, 
Intermediate and Advanced Language 
Miss Edith Fitzgerald, Virginia, 
“Straight Language’? and Grammar 
Mrs. Lucille M. Moore, Florida, 
General Problems of the Deaf 
Miss Mary New, New York City, 
Training the Residual Hearing, Rhythm 
Miss Olive Whildin, Baltimore, 
Education of the Hard of Hearing Child 
Miss Dorothy Morris, Northampton, Mass., 
Lip Reading for the Deaf Child 
Miss Jeanette Christmas, Philadelphia, 
Speach for the Deaf 
Miss Stella V. Stillson, Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege, 
Education of the Mentally Handicapped 
Mrs. Gladys Davis, Milwaukee State Teachers College, 
Anatomy 
Mr. Edward Nusbaum, Milwaukee, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, 
Speech Correction and Speech Clinic 


Rural Sociology and Economics 
Dr. H. E. McConnell, 
Superintendent of Schools, Mercer County, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Mrs. Helen P. Conley, Milwaukee. 


Special Courses in 
Art, Music, Library Science Primary 
Nursery Elementary 
Kindergarten Rural Education 


Opportunity For Observation In 


Nursery School Campus Elementary School 
Kindergarten 


Rural Laboratory Unit 


Cooperative Training School 
Speech Clinic 


Address Director Summer School 
State Teachers College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
for Teachers 


A Graduate Teachers College, Emphasizing Senior 
College and Graduate Work 


CALENDAR 
Spring Quarter, 1930 Summer Quarter, 1930 
First Term: March 20-April 29 First Term: June 9-July 18 
Second Term: April 30-June 6 Second Term: July 20-August 27 


By entering at the beginning of the second term of the Spring Quarter, April 30th and remain- 


ing through the Summer Quarter, a semester's work may be completed. Beginning courses 
may be entered on April 30th. 


The resources of the College are dovoted to the higher training of teachers. 
tion is to give the most thorough equipment possible to the leaders 
in all phases of public education in the Nation. 


Its func- 


Write the RECORDER for Catalog 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 


Published in a Two-book, a Three-book, and a Six-book Series 





In their efficient methods, their interesting material, 
their accurate grading, their unique and successful 
teaching of difficult topics, their thoroughness and their 
attractive mechanical “make-up,” these arithmetics are 
not equaled by any series in use today. 


There has never been a series of arithmetics so widely 
successful in the first year of publication as the Strayer- 
Upton Arithmetics. 


Their authors are: GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, Ph. D., Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University; and CLIFFORD BREW- 


STER UPTON, A. M., Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHIGAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


























